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DESCRIPTION OF LUZERNE CCUNTY. 





Extracted from the Appendix to “A Sketch of the History 0f Wyo- 
ming—by Isaac A Chapman..”’ 

Luzerne Country, in nearly the centre of which lies 
the Valley uf Wyoming, is bounded N. by Susquehanna 
and Bradford; E. by Wayne; S. E. by Wayne, Pike, 
and Northampton; S. by Schuylkill; S.W. by Colum- 
bia; and W. by Columbia and Lycoming. Its territory 
averages about 45 miles in length, from north to south, 
and 40 miles in breadth, from east to west, and contains 
about 1800 square miles. The Susquehanna river en- 
ters the County near its N. W. angle, thence running a 
N. E. direction and crossing the mountain ridges near- 
ly at right angles, it breaks into the Wyoming valley 
near the mouth of the Lackawannock river; thence it 
turns and runs S. W. about 20 miles, where it breaks 
through the mountain out of the valley, and continues 
generally the same course until it passes out of the coun- 
ty a little below the mouth of the Nescopeck creek. It 


The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike road pas- 
| ses nearly through its centre—an act has been passed 
to authorize the incorporation of a company for making 
| a turnpike from this township to Montrose, and town- 
| ship roads are opened in every direction. The settlers 
| are principally from New England, and are a hardy, in- 
| dustrious and thriving people. School houses are erect- 
ed in every neighbourhood, in which schools are kept 
during the greater part of the year. 

Abington is situate about 25 miles N.E. from Wilkes- 
Barre, has three post-oflices, and contains about 1300 
inhabitants. 

Blakeley is bounded N. by the county of Susquehan- 
na; E. by the county of Wayne; S. E. by Covington; 
S.W. by Providence, and N. W. by Greenfield. This 
township was called Blakeley from respect to the mem- 
ory of Capt. Johnston Blakeley, who commanded the 
U.S. sloop of war Wasp, and who signalized himself in 
an engagement with the British sloop Avon. 

The timber in the northern part of this township, is 





is mountainous, and the mountains run in parallel ridg- | principally beech, maple, hemlock, ash and cherry; in 
es ina S.W. and N.E. direction. The soil of the val- | the southern, it is pine, oak, hickory and chesnut. The 
lies is generally of an excellent quality, and well adapt- | Lackawannock enters it near its N. E. angle, and flows 
ed to the growing of grain; that of the highlands is bet- |S. W. until it intersects its south-western boundary, a 
ter adapted to grazing. Perhaps one half of its whole | distance of about 15 miles, dividing it into nearly two 
surface may be cultivated, and the greater portion of | equal parts. 2 
the other half may advantageously be used for pastur-| The Anthracite coal formation commences near the 
age. sources of the Lackawannock, not far from Belmont, the 
By the census of 1810, Luzerne county contained a | residence of Thomas Meredith, Esq. and extends thro’ 
population of 18,109. It then included the whole of | the whole valley of the Lackawannock, cropping out 
Susquehanna, & the most populous portion of Bradford. | upon the hills and mountains upon each side. _ It is ev- 
By the census of 1820, Luzerne contained a population | ery where exposed in the bottom and banks of the riy 
of 20,027; Susquehanna 9,960, and Bradford 11,554.— er, and in all the little ravines formed by its tributaries. 
Total population in the three counties 41,541—showing | It is mined with little expense—its strata having very 
an increase in the three counties, in the ten years, of at | little dip. The coal lands of the Hudson and Delaware 
least 100 per cent. It is believed that the census of | Canal Company are located in this township. The rail- 
1830, will shew a population ia Luzerne of more than | road from the basin at the. western te: mination of the 
30,000. | Lackawaxen canal, terminates here; and Carbondale, a 
Luzerne county is divided into 26 townships. Their | village containing several stores, mechanics shops, and 
names, alphabetically arranged, with their boundaries, | well-built dwelling houses, and about 400 inhabitants, 
and a brief description of each, follow. There are oc- | has grown up, upon aspot where two years since but a 
casionally introduced some scraps of local history,which | single log cabin was to be found. ‘The company have 
will, it is hoped, be interesting, if not to the general rea- | constructed an excellent artificial road from Carbondale 


der, at least, to the people of the neighborhood. 

Abington is bounded N. by Nicholson; E. by Green- 
field; S. by Providence; S. W. by Falls, and W. by 
Tunkhannock. Its timber is principally beech, sugar- 
maple, ash, red cherry and hemlock. Tributaries of 
the Tunkhannock and Lackawannock, either head in, 
or flow through, this township, which afford many ex- 
cellent mill sites; and springs of the purest water may 
be found on almost every hundred acres of land. 

The soil is better adapted to grazing, than the grow- 
ing of grain. When once cleared, white clever springs 
up spontaneously, and grows luxuriantly. Timothy is 
the principal grass cut for fodder, of which from one to 
two tons peracre are produced. A considerable por- 
tion of this township is settled, and some part of it pret- 
ty well cultivated. Wild lands of a good quality are 
selling here at from 3 to 5 dollars per acre. This 
township produces annually for market, considerable 
quantities of maple sugar, butter, cheese, (of a good 
quality,) wool, domestic flannels and linens, oats, hor- 
ses, cattle and sheep. 


Vou. VI. 


15 


to intersect the Milford and Owego turnpike upon the 
| top of Moosic mountain, at Rix’s Gap, a distance of 
/about three miles;—the Milford and Owego turnpike 
| passes through the northern division of this township: 
| the Luzerne and Wayne county turnpike passes through 
| its eastern, and the Clifford and Wilkes-Barre turnpike 
| through its western divisions; and a company has been 
| incorporated for making a turnpike road from Carbon- 
dale, along the Lackawannock river, to intersect the 
| Clifford and Wilkes-Barre turnpike, a distance of about 
ten miles, from whence there is an excellent road to 
Wilkes-Barre. 

A considerable portion of this township will admit of 
cultivation. Numerous mill sites are furnished by the 
Lackawannock and its tributaries. It is situate about 23 
miles N. K. from Wilkes-Barre—has two post-offices, 
and contains a population of about 1000 souls. 

Braintrim is bounded N. by the county of Susque- 
|hanna; E. S. E. by Tunkhannock; S. by the Susque- 
| hanna river, which separates it from Windham; and W. 
| by the county of Bradford. 
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The river bottom in this township was originally cov- 
ered with black walnut; from which it is called **Black 
Walnut Bottem.” ‘The hills produce pine, oak and 


hickory, and will generally admit of culture, and when 


improved, produce good crops of summer and winter 
grain. The Tuscarora, and the big and little Meshop- 
pen creeks, afford excellent mill sites. A Woollen fac- 
tory has been in operatien for several years upon the 
big Meshoppen, furnishing a market for wool, and man- 
ufacturing excellent cloths fer the surrounding country. 
The woithy proprietors, Messrs. Sterling and Parker, 
deserve great praise for their persevering exertions in 
this branch of domestic manufactures. 

A considerable surplus of agricultural products, and 
large quantities of lumber, are annually produced, and 
floated down the Susquebanna to market. 

Braintrim is situate about 40 miles N.W. fromWilkes- 
Barre. ‘The great post road from ‘Tunkhannock to A- 
thens, passes through it. It has a post-office, and con- 
tains 700 inhabitants. 

Corington, (so named in honor of Brig. Gen. Coving- 
ton of the army of the U. States, who fell in the battle 
of Williamsburg in U, Canada, during the late war,) is 
bounded E. by Wayne county, S. E. and S. by the Le- 
high river, which separates it from Pike and Northamp- 
ton counties; S.W. by Bear creek, which separates it 
from Wilkes Barre; and N.W. by Pittston, Providence, 
and Blakeley. 

Its timber is pine, beech, maple, birch, ash and hem- 
lock. ‘There isa very thriving settlement in its north- 
crn division upon the lands of Henry W. Drinker, Esq. 
Although its surface is very uneven and mountainous, 
much of it may be cultivated, and most of it will make 
excellent pasturage, especially for sheep. The exper- 
iment of keeping sheep upon the wild and uncultivated 
mountains and highlands in this and Wilkes-Barre town- 
ships, during the spring and summer months, has been 
tried for several successiye years. The result has proved 
most favourable. Sheer return from the mountains in 
the autumn, greatly improved in health flesh, & fleece. 

The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike passes 
through its northern division, and the Easton and 
Wilkes-Barre turnpike and great stage road, through 
its southern. Stoddartsville, at the great falls of the Le- 
high, was, a few years since, a very flourishing village. 
It has felt the pressure of the times, and is now going to 
decay. This is the extreme point to which the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, are authorized to ex- 
tend their improvements in the navigation of that river. 
The contemplated Canal or Rail Road from the mouth 
of the Lackawannock to the Water Gap upon the Dela- 
ware, must pass through this township. Its streams af- 
ford abundant and never-failing mill-power, and its for- 
est the choicest of timber. 


It has 2 post-offices and contains about 500 inhabit’ts. | 


Dallas, is bounded N. E. by Northmoreland; S.E. by 
Kingston and Plymouth; and S. W. by Lehman. It is 


called Dallas, in honor of the late Alexander J. Dallas, | 


Esq. of the city of Philadelphia, one of the most distin- 
guished citizens of Pennsylvania. 

Its timber is pine, oak, hickory and chesnut. A good 
portion of its soil will admit of cultivation, although its 
surface is very uneven, and part of it mountainous, 

Harvey’s lake, a beautiful sheet of water, surrounded 
with remantic scenery, and stored with the finest of 
trout, perch and sunfish, lies in this township, and is 
the resort of parties of pleasure during the summer 
months. The outlet of this lake, Bowman’s creek,and 
other streams, furnish excellent mill power. 

Dallas is situate about 8 miles N. W. from Wilkes- 
Barre, and contains about 500 inhabitants. 

Eaton, (so named, in honor of Gen. William Eaton, a 
native of Massachusetts, and hero of Dene, in Barbary, ) 
is bounded N. N. E. and E. by the Susquehanna river, 
which separates it from Tunkhannock and Falls; S. by 
Northmoreland; and N.W. by Windham. It is general- 
ly hilly, some part of it mountainous, but a goed portion 
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of it may be cultivated. It produces some agricultural 
| products, and considerable lumber for market. The 
| great stage route from Wilkes-Barre to Montrose, pas- 
| ses through it. It is situated about 25 miles north of 
| Wilkes-Barre; it has a post-office, contains about 600 
| inhabitants. 

| Exeter, is bounded N. by the Susquehanna river and 
| Falls; E. and S. E. by Providence and Pittston; S. W. 
| by Kingston; N.W. by Northmoreland. 

Its timber is similar to that of Dallas. Its surface is 
very uneven. Part of its soil is excellent, and most of 
it may be cultivated. 

The southern angle of this township includes part of 
Abraham’s Plains, the celebrated battle ground of the 
3d July, 1778, where the whole military force of the 
valley, under the command of Colonels Butler and 
Denison, were drawn into an ambuscade, and literally 
cut to pieces by the British, Indians and tories, under 
the command ofthe British Col. Butler, and the Indian 
chief, Brandt. 

Near the battle ground stood a fort called Winter- 
moot’s, after a notorious and blood thirsty tory of that 
name, who claimed the adjacent land. Old Winter- 
moot, after having done all the mischief he could to our 
naked and defenceless frontier settlements, removed to, 
and settled in Canada, After the revolution, Col.JohnJen- 
kins, an American officer,a citizen of the valley, entered 
upon Wintcrmoot’s claim, as a Connecticut settler, & re- 
mained in possession until his death in 1827. During 
the late war, whilst our army was in possession of the 
British fort Erie, and the enemy lay in its vicinity, a son 
of the old tory, who was a Lieut. in the British army, 
commanded one of the enemies advanced piquets. A 
volunteer from Bradford county, was stationed at one 
of our p'quets in the neighborhood. Young Winter- 
moot one day left his post, advanced alone towards our 
lines, for the purpose, it is presumed, of reconnoitering 
our position, when he was discovered at some distance 
| by our volunteer, who was advancing alone upen a sim- 

ilar errand towards the enemies lines. Our volunteer 
was armed with his rifle, which in Ais hands never mis- 
sed its mark. He took good aim, fired, brought young 
Wintermoot to the ground, and returned to the fort 
with the arms and commission of hisenemy. Thus, af- 
ter the lapse of nearly 40 years, were the iniquities of 
the father visited upon the son. The battle ground is 
within a mile of the northern extremity of the valley, 
and about 10 miles by the road N. E. from Wilkes-Bar- 
re. Subscriptions have recently been solicited through- 
out the valley for the purpose of erecting a monument 
to the memory of those who fell in that disastrous bat- 
tle. The object is praise worthy, and it is hoped, will 
not fail of being accomplished. 

The great stage road and turnpike from Wilkes-Bar- 
re to Montrose, passes through Exeter, and over the 
battle ground. Exeter has a post-office, and contains 
about 800 inhabitants. 

Falls, is bounded N. W. by Tunkhannock; N. E. by 
Abington; S."E. by Providence and Exeter; and S. W. 
by the Susquehanna, which separates it from Exeter, 
Northmoreland and Eaton. 

This township derives its name from a beautiful cas- 
cade in Buttermilk falls creek; a handsome view of 
which, engraved from a sketch by the late Jacob Cist, 
Esq. formed a frontispiece for one of the numbers of the 
Port Folio, several years since. 

Its timber is white and yellow pine, oak, hickory, 
chesnut, and some beech, maple and hemlock. 

Its surface is very uneven—part of it mountainous; 
but a considerable portion of its seil produces good 
crops of grain and grass. It furnishes a considerable 
quantity of lumber annua!ly for market. It is situated 
about 18 miles north of Wilkes-Barre, and contains about 
500 inhabitants. 

Greenfield, is bounded on the N. by Susquehanna co. 


E. and S.E. by Blakeley; S. by Providence; and W. by 
Abington and Nicholson, 
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Its timber is beech, maple, ash, red cherry and hem- 
lock. Its soil is generally of an excellent quality—bet- 
ter adapted to grazing than the growing of grain. It 
produces annually for market, considerable surplus 
quantities of maple sugar, butter, cheese, (of an excel- 
lent quality,) oats, domestic flannels and linens, horses, 
cattle and sheep. 

Chapman’s lower Chrystal, and part of upper Chrys- 
tal lakes, lie within this township; and several of the 
branches of the Tunkhannock and Lackawannock, have 
their sources in it, which furnish sufficient mill sites. — 
Wild lands of a superior quality are selling here at from 
3to5 dollars peracre. The Milford and Owego turn- 
pike road crosses its north-eastern angle, and the Clif- 
ford and Wilkes-Barre passes nearly through its centre, 
from north to south. 

The flourishing village of Dundaff, in Susquehanna 
county, is located near its northern boundary, and the 
village of Carbondale is springing up like magic near its 
eastern border. The settlers are generally from New- 
England—hardy, industrious, and intelligent. Their 
prospects are very flattering; and every circumstance 


ern Pennsylvania, presents stronger inducements, and 
more favourable prospects to the New England emi. 
grants, than Greenfield, and the neighboring townships 
of Abington, Blakeley and Nicholson. 

It is situate about 30 miles N.E. from Wilkes-Barre. 
It has a post office, and contains about 1200 inhabitants. 

Hanover, is bounded N. E. by Wilkes-Barre; E. and 
S.E. by the Lehigh and Northampton county; S. W. by 
Sugarloaf and Newport; and N.W. by the Susquehanna 
river, which separates it from Union and Plymouth. 

That portion of this township which lies in the Wyo- 


conspires to invite settlers. Indeed, no portion of north- | particularly noticed in the description of Newport. 





various kinds 
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| Lebanon counties, who came on under the Connecticut 
| title in 1769, among whom was the late Judge Hollen- 
back. 

Judge Hollenback took an early and active part in 
the revolutionary war; was ho-ored with a commission 
in the army, by the Continental Congress; participated 
in the conflict relative to the right of soil and jurisdic- 
tion to this part of the country; was complimented with 
various appointments, civil and military, by his fellow- 
citizens and the government; enjeyed the abundant 
fruits of an active and temperate life, and died at the 
advanced age of 77, on the 18th February, 1829. 

The original settlers in this township have given place 
to the Germans, who now compose the principal part of 
the population. They are an honest, industrious and 
punctual people. 

Hanover furnishes annually large surplus quantities 
of wheat, rye, Indian corn and pork, which has bitherto 
been transported by wagons to Easton, and latterly to 
Mauch Chunk, to market. The great stage route from 
Wilkes-Barre to Harrisburg, passes through it. = Nanti- 
coke falls is near its western angle, which will be more 
It 
contains about 1000 inhabitants, 

Huntingdon, is bounded N. E. by Union and Salem; 
S.E. by Salem; S.W.&W. by Columbia county; and N. 
W. by Lycoming county. 

Its timber is pine, oak, chesnut and hickory, and in 
its north western angle, some beech, maple and hem- 
lock, Its surplus products are pork, whiskey, and the 
of grain, which it produces in considera- 
ble quantities. Huntington and Green creeks flow 
through this township, and furnish good mill sites. An- 
thracite coal has been discovered in this township, and 


} 


ming valley, is thickly settled, and the land is of an ex- | it is not known that it has been found in any considera- 


cellent quality, and well cultivated. ‘Che mountainous 
part is covered with timber, consisting of white and yel- 


low pine, oak, hickory and chesnut; some portion of | three post-offices and contains 1500 inhabitants. 


| 


which may be cultivated. 

Anthracite coal is found every where in this township, 
from the river to near the summit of the mountain, a 
distance oftwo or three miles. The argillaceous iron 
stone abounds in the mountain, and it is believed of suf- 
ficient richness to justify its being worked upon 


an ex- 
tensive scale. . 


In the eastern division of this township, are the east- | 





| ble quantities on the west of the Susquehanna, south of 
this. Itis a populous and thriving township. It has 


Kingston, is bounded N. E. by Exeter; S.E. by the 
Susquehanna river, which separates it from Pittston and 

| Wilkes-Barre; S.W. by Plymouth and Dallas. 
| ‘This township has a large portion of first rate timber. 
The mountain is of gentle declivity, and its soil is good, 
and produces abundantly. It yiclds annually large sur- 
plus quantities of wheat, rye, Indian corn, pork and 
whiskey, which are either floated down the Susquehan- 


ern branch of the Nanticoke, and Solomon’s creek, | na or transported by wagons across the mountains to 
which are pretty good mill streams. In this latter stream, | Euston, to market. 


about mid-way up the mountain, and two miles from | 
Wilkes-Barre, in which is called Solomon’s Gap, is a | 


beautiful cascade, which has long been visited as a great | 
natural curiosity. Its wild and romantic aspect, and the | 
delightful natural scenery around it, have within a few | 


years, been considerably injured by the erection of a ve- 


ry superior merchant mill immed ately below the falls, | 
by Gen. Wm. Ross, of Wilkes-Barre, who is the propri- | 
etor of this valuable water power. But the lovers of na- | 


ture and ofart, are still highly gratified with a visit to 
this romantic spot. 


In its eastern division are Pine, Wright’s, Terrapin | 
ponds, and Sandy creek; which empty into the Lehigh, | 


and the sources of the Nescopeck and the big and little 
Wapwallopen, which flow into the Susquehanna. 
Penobscot Nob, the highest peak of the mountain in 
this township, affords an extensive and sublime pros- 
pect. Standing upon its apex, you look down uponthe 
surrounding country as upon a map. 
and south-west, the vallies of the west branch, Penn, 
Buffalo and Bald Eagle creeks, and the majestic Alle- 
gheny, in Centre county, are plainly seen, whilst the in- 


tervening mountains dwindle in the view into gentle | 


and easy undulations. Here, whilst he cantemplates 
the vast prospect around him, man feels his own little- 
ness, and instinctively turning to the great Author of all, 
exclaims, ‘what is man that thou art mindful of him!’? 
Hanover was originally settled by emigrants from 
Paxton and Hanover, then Lancaster, now Dauphin and 


To the west | 


It contains two villages—Kingston, quite upon its 
southern boundary, and New Troy near its northern; 
each of which has a post-office, and contains several 
storesand mechanic’s shops. Kingston village is at 
present most flourishing. School houses are erected in 
every neighborhood, in which schools are kept up du- 
ring the greater part of the year. ‘They are partly sup- 
ported by the annual income from lands, which were 
originally appropriated to that purpose by the Connec- 
ticut setilers. Had the government of Pennsylvania 
made similar provision tor each township in the Com- 
monwealth, its advantages, judging from all experience, 
and particularly from the practical effect of the Connec- 
ticut system of Common School support from which the 
original settlers took the hint, weuld have been incalcu- 
lable. ‘The day is past for this species of provision; but 
it is believed if Pennsylvania prosecutes and completes 
her system of internal improvement, the time is not dis- 
ant, when its income will be abundantly sufficient to ex- 
| tinguish the debt incurred, and make ample provision 
| for the Common School education of every child in 
_ this Commonwealth. 

Anthracite coal abounds in this township, and it is 
| not known that it has been found further to the north 
| on the west side of the river. Abrahami’s, and Toby’s 
| creeks are pretty good mill streams, 

in this township are to be seen some remains of an 
ancient fortification, similar to those found upon the wes- 
tern waters. They bear the impress of an advanced 


| 
| 
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knowledge in the art of war. Here also are the remains 
of Forty fort, to which Col. Denison, with a feeble rem- 
nant of his corps, retired after the battle of the 3d of Ju- 
ly, 1778. It was from this fort that the Colonel was 


compelled to negociate for the safety of the aged and | 


infirm—and for the widows and orphans which that dis- 


astrous battle had made. It was here that articles of | 


capitulation were agreed upon, and the pledge of safe- 
ty given by Butler, the British commander. The pre- 
ceding history tells how soon that pledge was violated. 
Part of the battle ground lies in the north-eastern an- 
gle of this township. The remains of those who fell, 
were here collected, and hastily and ‘‘sadly” interred. 


The wealthy, intelligent and liberal citizens of King- | 


ston, and of the valley, can hardly permit so interesting 
a spot to remain long without a “raised stone,” and a 
‘carved line,” asa memorial of their fallen kindred and 
friends. 

The great stage route from Wilkes-Barre te Mont- 
rose, passes through this township. __ It has three post- 
offices, and contains about 1500 inhabitants. 

Lehman, is bounded N. E. by Windham and North- 
moreland; S.E. by Plymouth; S. W.by Union; and N. 
W. by Lycoming county: 

This township was organized in November, 1829; its 
name was intended as a tribute of respect to the late 
Doctor William Lehman, of the city of Philadelphia, for 
many years a member of the House of Representatives, 
chairman of the committee of internal improvement and 
inland navigation, and a distinguished and active friend 
and advocate of the great system of canal and rail road 
improvement, adopted in Pennsylvania, and which pro- 
mises incalculable advantages to the Commonwealth. 
He bad yisited the great public works in Europe; had 
witnessed their operations, and returned with a mind 
well stored with useful information upon the subject. 
He died at Harrisburg during the session of the Legis- 
Jature of 1828-9, whilst aitending to his duties as a 
member. His fellow members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives decreed him a tomb stone, to be erected at 
the public expense. 

This township is very uneven; the great range of the 
Allegheny passes through its north-western division; yet 
much of it may be cultivated. The timber is pine,oak, 


hickory, chesnut, with some beech, maple and hem- | 


lock. It contains several small lakes, one of which at 
the head of the western tributary of Harvey’s oreek, is 
called Lehman’s lake; and the tributary itself, of which 
the lake is the source, is called Lehman’s creek _Har- 
vey’s, Bowman’s, and Mahoopeny creeks flow through 
it, and afford numerous mill sites. 

It has a post-office, and contains about 400 inhabitants. 


Nescopeck, is bounded N. E. by Newport; S. E. by | 


Sugarloaf; W. by Columbia county; and N. W. by the 
Susquehanna river, which separates it from Salem and 
Union. It has some very good river bottom, but its sur- 
face is generally uneven. Big and Little Wapwallopen, 
and the Nescopeck creek, flow through it. Nescopeck 
village, handsomely situated on the bank of the river, 
has a post-office, and several well built houses. A 
bridge is thrown across the Susquehanna at this place, 
connecting it with Berwick, a thriving village upon the 
west bank of the river. The Berwick and Easton turn- 
pike road and great stage route passes through this 
township. Its exports consist in the various kinds of 
grain and timber. Its population is principally German, 
and amounts probably to 1300. 

Newport, is bounded N. E. by Hanover; S. E. by Su- 
garloaf; S.W. by Nescopeck; and N. W. by the Susque- 
banna river, which separates it from Union and Ply- 
mouth. Its timber the same as in Hanover and Nesco- 
peck. Some part of itis thickly settled, and well cul- 
tivated, but a considerable portion of it will not admit of 
culture. Anthracite coal is found here in abundance. 
It contains bog iron ore, which has been worked to a 
considerable extent at a forge upon the Nanticoke, 
which has been long in operation. 

Nanticoke falls, where a feeder dam is now being 
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built for the North Branch canal, is at the extreme 
| northern angle of this township. The immense amount 
of surplus water which this dam will furnish, and which 
may be applied to hydraulic purposes, its location at 
| the outlet of the extensive valley of Wyoming,the coal& 
| iron ore in its vicinity,with the facilities of canal transpor- 
tation, are calculated to invite capitalists, and at no very 
distant day,to produce in its immediate neighborhood, a 
populous and busy manufacturing village. It is situate 
about 8 miles from Wilkes-Barre; has a post office, and 
contains about 1000 inhabitants. 

Nicholson, (so named, from John Nicholson, Esq. fer- 
merly Treasurer of Pennsylvania, who early formed a 
settlement in the neighbourhood,) is bounded N. by 
Susquehanna county; E. by Greenfield, 8, by Abington; 
}and W. by Tunkhannock. 
| Sts timber along the Tunkhannock, which flows thro’ 
it, is principally pine, but its greater portion is covered 
with beech, maple, ash and hemlock. The soil, ex- 
cept upon the creek, is similar to that of Abington and 
Greenfield. Its exports are principally lumber. The 
Philadeiphia and Great Bend turnpike, passes through 
it from north to south, dividing it into nearly two equal 

arts, 
, It is situate about 35 miles N. from Wilkes-Barre—has 
a post-office, and contains about 800 inhabitants. 

Northmoreland, is bounded N. by Eaton and the Sus- 
|} quehanna river, which separates it from Falls; E. by 
| Exeter; S. by Dallas and Lehman; and W. by Wind- 
| ham. Its surface is very uneven—indeed mountainous; 

yet it contains a considerable quantity of land which 
will admit of culture. Its timber is similar to that of 
Dallas. Its principal exports at present, are limber.— 
It has three post offices, and contains 800 inhabitants. 
Pittston, is bounded N. by Exeter and Providence; 
_N. E. by Providence; S. E. by Covington; S. W. by 
| Wilkes-Barre; and W. and N. W. by the Susquehanna, 
| which separates it from Kingston and Exeter. 
| The soil of that portion of Pittston which lies in the 
| valley is good, and some part of it of a superior quality. 
| A great portion of it is mountainous, but much of it may 
| be cultivated. It includes the mouth, and lower sec- 
tion of the Lackawannock river, a strong and never 
| failing stream, which furnishes numerous mill sites. 
| Fallimg Spring, a great natural curiosity, near the 
north-western angle of this township, is precipitated 
‘froma high elevation over an almost perpendicular 
ledge. Its frothy track, of a snow white appearance, is 
| seen by the traveller, as he advances to the north, at 
| the distance of several miles. At this point the Suque- 
hanna breaks into the valley of Wyoming. 
| Anthracite coal is found here in great abundance. 
The mouth of the Lackawanna, in Pittston, is about 
| 10 miles N. E. from Wilkes-Barre; 23 miles S. W. from 
) Carbondale; and 50 miles N. W. from the Delaware 
| water gap. The construction of a canal along the Lack- 
' awannock river, and acanal or rail road from the Dela- 
| ware water gap, have been authorised by law. If these 
|improvements should be executed, and the North 
| Branch canal extended, of which there can be little 
|doubt, Pittston, with its immense water power, and 
rich coal mines, will possess advantages calculated to 
| attract capitalists, and at no very distant period, a popu- 
lous manufacturing village may be expected to grow up 
| within its limits. 
| It has three post offices, and contains about 1000 in- 





habitants. 

Plymouth, is bounded N. E.by Kingston and Dallas; 

|S. E, by the Susquchanna, which separates it from 
Wilkes-Barre, Hanover and Newport; S. W. by Union; 
_and N. W. by Lehmanand Dallas. 

That part of Plymouth which lies in the valley of 
| Wyoming, consists mainly, of the richest alluvial soil. — 
| A great part of its surface is mountainous; but its moun- 
| tains are generally of gentle acclivity, and will admit of 
| cultivation, 

The Plymouth coal mines have been worked to a 
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greater extent, and with more judgment and skill, than 
any other in the valley. 

The Connecticut settlers, originally appropriated 
lands in this township, for the support of schools, from 


which very considerable aid to that object, is now de- | 


rived. Its citizens have established an academy, or high 
school, in which the languages, and the higher branches 
of an English education, are taught. 

The exports of Plymouth are coal and grain. 

It has two post-offices, and contains about 1200 inhabi- 
tants. 

Providence, is bounded N. E. by Blakely, S. E. by 
Covington; S. W. & S. by Pittston, W. by Exeter, & N. 
W. by Falls. 

There is much good, and well cultivated land along 
the Lackawannock, in this township. Most of its sur- 
face is mountainous, but much of it may be cultivated. 

Anthracite coal is found here in abundance, and is 
easily mined; the Lackawannock and the Roaring brook, 
furnish mill power to an indefinite extent. 

The Philadelphia and Great Bend turnpike passes 
through its northern division, and the Luzerne and 
Wayne county turnpike, has its commencement here. — 
A village called Centreville has been recently laid out 
upon the river, which is fast improving. 

The local position of Providence, in relation to the 
great projected improvements in this quarter, its im- 
mense water power, extensive coal mines, and valua- 
ble timber all combine to render its projects of increas- 
ed population and improvement, highly flattering. 

Lumber, grain and whiskey, are its principal exports. 

It is situate about 17 miles N. E. from Wilkes-Barre; 
has a post-office, and contains about 1000 inhabitants. 


hanna, which separates it from Nescopeck; S. W. by 

the county of Columbia; and N. W. by Huntington. 
The greater part of its soil will admit of cultivation. 

The river side of this township is well settled, and pret- 


ty well cultivated. The North Branch canal passes | 


through it. Anthracite coal has been found in its hills, 
but its extent has not beenascertained. The Shickshin- 
ny, Beach’s, and several other streams furnish pretty 
good mill power. 

A post-office is established at Beach Grove, in this 
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| by the Susquehanna, which separates it from Eaton and 
Windham ;and N. W. by Braintrim. 

The soil along the Susquehanna, and the valley of 
|} the Tunkhannock creek, is productive; and the high 
lands, a considerable portion of which may be cultiva- 
ted, are cuvered with valuable timber, consisting of 
white pine, oak, chesnut, &c. A village, advantageous- 
ly situated near the mouth of the Tunkahannock, con- 
| contains a post-office, several stores and mechanic’s 
| shops; and from its loca: position, promises to be a 
place of considerable importance. 

It produces large quantities of lumber, and some of the 


} 





It is situate about 28 miles N. of Wilkes-Barre, and 
contains about 1200 inhabitants. 

Union, is bounded N. E. by Lehman and Plymouth; 
S. E. by the Susquehanna, which separates it from 
Newport and Nescopeck, S. W. by Salem and Hunting- 
ton; and N. W. by Lycoming county. Surface very 
uneven. Much of it may be cultivated. Henlock’s, 
| Shickshinny and Huntington creeks, head in, or flow 
| through this township, which afford sufficient mill pow- 
er. The North Branch canal passes through it. Its 
timber and agricultural products are similar to those in 
Huntingdon. It contains about 800 inhabitants. 

Windham, is bounded N. E. by the Susquehanna, 
which separates it from Braintrim and Tunkhannock; 
S. E. by Eaton and Northmoreland; S. W. by Lehman; 
and N. W by-the county of Bradford. 

Its surface is mountainous: yet it contains some ex- 
'cellent land. Most of its soil will admit of cultivation. 
The big and little Mahoopeny, are strong and never 


products of agriculture, for market. 


| failing mill streams, and its forests contain the finest of 
Salem, is bounded N. E. and S. E. by the Susque- | 


timber. 

It produces large quantities of lumber for market; and 
within a few years, considerable attention has been paid 
to grazing, and several dairies have produced excellent 
| cheese. 

It is situate about 40 miles N. W. from Wilkes-Barre, 
contains a post-office, and about 1000 inhabitants. 

Wilkes-Barre township, is bounded N. E. by Pittston; 
| E. by Bear creek, which separates it from Covington; 
|S. W. by Hanover; and N. W. by the Susquehanna, 
| which seperates it from Plymouth and Kingston. 





} 


township, the residence of Nathan Beach, Esq. who!  Itsname is derived from the celebrated John Wilkes 
emigrated with his family when an infant and-settled in | and Colonel Barre, who were members of the British 
this township in 1769. After haying served his country | Parliament during the revolutionary struggle, and took 
during the revolutionary struggle, he returned and set- | a decided part in favour of America, against the mea- 
tled near the spot where his family was first located, and | sures of the British ministry. 
is believed to be the only man living who resided inthe | Wilkes-Barre is situated in the midst of the anthracite 
valley in 1769. He long acted as a magistrate, and re- | coal formation, and contains an inexhaustible quantity of 
presented the county for several years in the Legisla- | this valuable mineral. It is believed that no portion of 
ture. He is now enjoying the abundant fruits of a tem- | the valley affords greater facilities for the transporta- 
perate and active life. | tion of coal to the Susquehanna, or offers stronger, in- 

Salem produces a considerable quantity of surplus | ducements to capitalists to engage in the coal trade, 
agricultural products for market; is situate about 20 {than the coal lands in Wilkes-Barre. They extend 
miles S. W. from Wilkes-Barre, and contains about 900 | from the river back to near the top of the mountain, a 
inhabitants. | distance of about two miles. ‘The strataare from six to 

Sugarloaf, (so named from a mountain which at a dis- | twenty four feet in thickness, and are every where ex- 
tance appears shaped like a sugar loaf,) is bounded N. | posed where intersected by the streams and rivulets 
E. by Hanover; S. E. by Northampton county; S. by |from the mountain. ‘The coal is of a brilliancy and 
Schuylkill county; S. W. by Columbia county; and N. | richness rarely equalled, and no where excelled, in the 
W. by Nescopeck and Newport. | whole anthracite coal formation. 

It is very mountainous. The vallies or Nescopeck and | The Borough of Wilkes. Barre, in this township, is on 
Black creek, contain some excellent land, which is pret- | the east bank of the Susquehanna, and is the seat of 


ty generally settled, and well cultivated. Its streams | Justice for Luzerne county. It contains acourt house, 
afford excellent mill sites. 


The Berwick and Easton turnpike and great stage 
road passes through it; and a canal is in contemplation 
across the Nescopeck summit, to unite the waters of the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna. 

Its population is German; Exports, the various kinds 
of grain. Conynghaim, in this township, is a thriving 
and prosperous village, where there is a post-office. 

Sugarloaf contains 1200 inhabitants. 

T'unkahannock, is bounded N. by Susquehanna coun- 
ty; E. by Nicholson and Abington; S. E. by Falls; S. W. 


| jail, public offices, an academy, a meeting house, an 
| Episcopal church, eight or ten stores, a number of me- 
| chanics’ shops, and about one hundred dwelling houses. 
| “The Wyoming Bank of Wilkes-Barre” chartered by 
|an act of the legislature in 1829, has now (February 
| 1830,) commenced its operations. From the general 
| interest felt for its success, and from the known charac- 
| ter of its officers, it is believed it will contribute largely 
'towards the improvement and the prosperity of the 
‘country. The number of inhabitants within the bo- 
| rough is probably about i200, and about the same num- 
ber in the township. 
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“The Wilkes-Barre Academy, incorporated in 1806, 
has deservedly acquired a high reputation. It genet ral- 
ly contains from twenty-five to fifty students, of both 
sexes, pursuing the higher branches of le: rning. The 
Latin and Greek languages, are here taught, together 
with the mathematics, and all the various branches of 
an English education. Tiis institution has produced 
some respectable scholars, and has prepared numerous 
young men to enter northern colleges. 

The Wyoming Seminary, for the education of young 
ladies, recently established at Wilkes-Barre, promises 
as extensive usefulness, as any institution of the kind 
in our country. Under the care of Mrs. ( ‘hapman, (the | 
widow of the author of the preceding history) its prin- | 
cipal, and Miss 7'rot/. her assistant, both highly accom- 
plished, and well qualified instructors, thisseminary has 
excited an interest, and is acquiring a reputation, not | 
ustial in the infancy of institutions of the kind. 

From the general healthiness af the valley, and the | 
delightful scenery, and natural charms which it affords— 
from the excellent society of the village—the cheap- 
ness of living, and the competency of the instructors 
the schools of Wilkes-Barre deservedly merit extensive 
patronage and support. 


Jn conclusion it is proposed to take a summary, and 


more connected view of the anthracite coal formation, 
and of the improvements in progress, and in contem- 
plation, in this interesting region of country. 

The origin of the anthracite coal formation, has been 
a fruitful subject of speculation. It is generally be 
lieved to be of vegetable origin, and there are certain- 
ly many facts which naturally lead to this conclusion. 
Its component parts, properties, and localities, and the 
various vegetable impressions which are every where 
plainly to be seen in this mineral, and also in the slate 
rock, which generally covers it, ate regarded as con- 
clusive evidences, that its first existence depended up 
on vegetable matter. It is supposed too, that its first 
formation was in horizontal strata 


great convulsion of nature, they have been broken up, | 
and the fragments thrown into the situatiens in which | 


inclining to every point of the | 


they are now found, 
compass, and in every position from horizontal to ver- 
tical. This opinion is as strongly supported by appear- 
ances in every part of the anthracite coal formation, as 


is the fact of its vegetabie origin. 


But at what period, and by what means such im. | 


mense masses of vegetable matter were collected, and 


by what great convulsion of nature they were broken | 


up after their formation, ure problems, the solutions of 
which, are left entirely to conjecture. No history 

which has come down to us, furnishes any satisfactory 

data by which these enquiries can be answered. In- 

deed, it would seem very difficult to sustain this theo- | 
ry, without intrenching upon the Mosaic account of | 
the creation, and the unbroken chain of history since 
that period. 

To suppose this mineral a primitive material in the 
formation of the earth; that it has undergone some mu- 
tations in the lapse of ages, and that :ts original situa- 
tion was materially changed—its strata divided, and 
thrown into different positions, when ** the fountains of 
the great deep were broken up,”’ would certainly re- 
lieve the subject from most of the difficulties in which 
science involves it, without impeaching the integrity of 
the sacred history, or detracting from the wisdom and | 
goodness of the great Author and Maker of all things. | 

The anthracite coal formation, in this region, com- 
mences near the head waters of the Lackawannock, in | 
Wayne county and extends down the valley of that | 
stream to the Susquehanna river, at the head of the | 
Wyoming valley; thence down the valley of Wyoming, 
to its southern extremity. Here its strata are lost in the 


, and that by some | 


principal tributaries of the Susquehanna, from the east, 
below Sunbury, as far south as the Stony creek, be- 
tween the Kittaning and Peter’s mountains, in Dauph- 
in county. Its width through the vallies of the Lack- 
awannock and Wyoming, is trom one tofive miles. It 
is seen cropping out upon the hills and mountains, on 
each side of the Lackawannock, (and in many places 
forming the bed of that stream, ) through the townships 
of Blakely, Providence, and part of Pittston, where it 
reaches the Susquehanna—thence it extends through 
Pittston, Wilkes-Barre, Hanover and Newport, upon 
the east sice of the river, and is found in great abun- 
dance, and has been extensively mined in Plymouth, 
| upon the west side of the river. It has also been dis- 
| covered on the west side of the river in Kingston, in 
the valley of Wyoming, and in Salem and Huntingdon, 
S. W. ofthe valley. Its general range is from north- 
| east to south-west, and its length not far from seventy 
| miles. 
| There are four or five different strata of coal, varying 
from six to twenty-four feet in thickness, with interve- 


,| ning strata of coarse sand stone and slate; which latter 


immediately covers the coal, and contains innumerable 
vegetable impressions. These different strata may be 
traced from near Carbondale, to the foot of the Wyo- 
ming valley, as they are intersected by ravines formed 
by the mountain streams, for the distance of more than 
fifty miles. The dip of the coal strata varies from five 
to fifteen degrees. Their inclination, it is believed, is 
less where the surface of the earth is level, and is great- 
| er, and more irregular, where the surface is broken and 
| uneven, Their inclination, it is believed, will be found 
| generally to correspond very nearly with that of the 
surface of the superincumbent earth or rock. These 
circumstances are most favorable to mining operations. 

No examinations have as yet been made with the au- 


- | ger, to ascertain whether the strata exposed by the in- 


tersection of rivulets, are continuous throughout this 
extensive coal formation; but every appearance indi- 
| cates that such is the fact. The same number of stra- 


ithe same thickness; and although they may be fre- 


| quently ruptured transversely, as well as longitudinally, 
} 


yet the great fragments remain without any material 


change of position. This last remark is intended to ap- 


| ply more particularly to the Wyoming and Lackawan- 
| nock vallies, where the coal strata are believed to be 
more regular, and their dip less, and more uniform, 
than in any other portion of the anthracite coal forma- 
tion, 

Ifthe data which are here furnished approximate near 
| the truth, this coal tract contains more than five thou- 
| sand millions of tons of this mineral, which at six cents 

perton, in the mine, will amount to more than three 
hundred millions of ‘ollars. 

The coal localitics, from which the greatest facilities 
| of access are afforded to the Susquehanna, or to the 
| canal, (if it should be extended through the Wyoming 


valley, of which there can be no doubt,) are those of 


| Wilkes-Barre and Pittston, on the east, and of Ply- 

mouth, onthe west side of the river; and of these, the 

coal of Wilkes-Barre and Plymouth, for thickness and 
extent of strata, have a decided preference. 

That the Wyoming coal is equal, if not superior, to 

| any of the anthracite species, is known to every prac- 

tical man acquainted with the subject, and admitted by 


| every mineralogist, and man of science, who has visited 


| 


| the country and examined for himself. ‘That it, extent, 
| thickness of strata, the ease with which it may be mi- 
| ned, and the facilities which its localities aflo rd for its 
_ transportation to the Susquehanna, or to the canal when 
constructed, are not here over- rated, a partial exami- 
nation upon the ground, will furnish the most clear and 


mountains, until they again make their appearance at | satisfactory evidence. 
the Beaver meadows, and Mauch Chunk, in North- | 


ampton county, at the head waters of the Schuylkill, in | other advantages of this coal tract, so well calculated to 
Schuylkill county, and near the sources of most of the | att ract capitalists, and encourage improvements, it still 


But notwithstanding the extent, the richness, and 


ta appear, (where exposed,) in the same range, and of 


ad 


i Tae 


remains comparatively very little 
nia. The late Gov. Clinton of New York, knew, and 
appreciated its value; and in his last message to the 
Legislature, urged the opening of every practicable 
avenue, by canal and rail road, to those extensive and | 
inexhaustible mines. ‘They have been reached near | 
their extreme north-eastern extent, at the expense of 
two millions, by a company of enterprizing citizens of 
that great state, aided by her legislature. Besides this, } 
no other avenue has been opened (Feb. 1830) to this 

invaluable mineral. It remains locked up in its natiye 
hills and mountains, and will there repose undisturbed, 
until other facilities are afforded for its transportation, 
than the hazardous, expensive, and frequently disas- 
trous floods of the Susquehanna. 

Improvements. 

The turnpike roads now finished, and which have 
been referred to under different heads in this appen- 
dix, are here enumerated, and their extent pointed out: 

The Milford and Owego, crosses the N. E. angle of 
the county, and passes through Blakeley and Green- 
field townships. ‘This is the shortest, and most expe- | 
ditious stage route from the city of New York, to the 
western part of that state. | 

The Wilkes-Barre and Cliflord, is completed from the 
Cochecton and Great Bend turnpike in Su: cal 

{ 
| 


county, to Blakely, upon the Lackawannock, in Luzerne 
county, from which there isa good road to Wilkes- 
Barre. It passes through the village of Dundaff, in 
Susquehanna, and Greenfield and Blakeley, in Lu- 
zerne. On this road, a tri-weekly stage is established. 
The Luzerne and Wayne county, passes through 
Providence and Blakeley, intersecting the Philadelphia 
and Great Bend, the Easton and Belmont, aud the Mil- 
ford and Owego turnpikes. 

The Carbondale road, formed by the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company, and extends from Carbon- 
dale to the Milford and Owego turnpike, at Rix’s Gap. 

The Philadelphia and Great Bend, passes tlrough 
Covington, Providence, Abington and Nicholson town- 
ships. 


The Abington and Waterford, commences in Abing- 


—— ee 


known in Pennsylva- | stream, thence across the summit, and down Wright’s 
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creek to the Lehigh, a distance of thirty-seven miles. 
This route was examined by Moncure Robinson, a dis- 
tinguished Engineer, under the direction of the board 
of canal commissioners, in the summer of 1828, and was 
found to be well adapted to thisimprovement. <A su- 
perabundant supply of water can be introduced upon 
the summit, by a comparatively short feeder. ‘This 
point, it is believed, possesses advantages over every 
other in Pennsylyania, for a continuous water communi- 
cation beiween the Susquehanna and Delaware; and 
will, at some day, be the great thoroughfare through 
which much of the immense tonnage of tbe upper Sus- 
quehanna will pass to Philadelphia. 

The distance by this route and the North Branch 
canal, from Wilkes-Barre to the mouth of Wrights’ 
creek, will be about sixty-five miles; whereas, from 
Wilkes-Barre, through Solomon’s Gap, to the same 
point upon the Lehigh, the direct distance is but eleven 
miles. It is believed that a rail road, overcoming the 
elevation, (which is considerable,) by lifts and levels, 
might be located between these points, within the dis- 
tance of twenty miles. It would then be questionable 
wheter the distance gained would compensate for the 
delay, trouble and expense of the necessary transfer of 
tonnage from canal beats to railroad carriages, and vice 
versa. 

An act has also been passed for the incorporation of 
a company for the construction of a canal or rail road 
from the Water Gap ofthe Delaware to the mouth of 
the Lackawannock, at the head of the Wyomingvalley. 
‘his route was also examined by Mr. Robinson; and no 
doubt is entertained that a rail road may be advantage- 
ously located between these points. ‘The distance is 
about fifty miles. This improvement was intended, 
both as aconnection between the Delaware and North 
Branch divisions of the Pennsylvania canal, and as 
an extension of the line of communication between the 
Hudson and the Susquehanna, by the contemplated 
Orange and Sussex canal. These great improvements 
were projected with the view, almost exclusively, of 
penetrating the Wyoming coal region, and were 


ton, and passes through Nicholson and Tunkhannock. | among the great cbjectsrecomended by the lamented 
The Wilkes-Barre and Bridgewater, passes through | Clinton, in his last message to the Legislature. They 


Kingston, Exeter, Northmoreland, Eaton snd Tunk- | 
hannock. On this road a tri-weekly stage is establish- | 
ed, from Philadelphia to Buffalo, and a daily stage from 
the city of Washington to Sackett’s Harbour. The 
traveller for health or for pleasure, could not select a | 
more favourable route fora summer’s excursion than | 
this; and whilst he would be highly gratified with the | 
wild, romantic and picturesque prospects which every 
where present themselves, he could not deny himself 
the pleasure of lingering a while in the delightful val- | 
ley of Wyeming, in viewing its natural’ curiosities, and | 
in surveying its mineral treasures. 

The Easton and Wilkes-Barre, passes through Wilkes | 
Barre and Ccvington, and is part of the great stage | 
route mentioned above. 

The Berwick and Newtown, passes through Hunt- 
ington township, and | 

The Berwick and Easton, passes through Nescopeck 
and Sugarloaf. On these two latter, tri-weekly stages 
are established. 

Besides these, acts have been passed for the incor- 
poration of companies, to make several artificial roads 
in the county. The most important of which at pre- 
sent, are from Wilkes-Barre, through Solomon’s Gap, 
to Lowrytown, upon the Lehigh, a distance of little 
more than twenty miles; and from Carbendale down 
the Lackawannock about ten miles. These roads are 
of great interest to the public, and it is hoped they will 
soon be commenced. 

Canals and Rail Roads. 

An act has been passed to incorporate a company to 
construct a canal from the Susquehanna river, at the 
mouth of the Nescopeck creek up the valley of that 


| are certainly worthy of the attention, if not of the states 


interested, at least, of individuals of capital and enter- 
prise. 


An act has also been passed for incorporting a Com- 
pany toimprove the navigation of the Lackawannock. 


| That this improvement will be effected, there can be 


little doubt. The distance from Carbondale, at the 
termination of the improvements of the Hudson and 
Delaware Canal Company, to the Susquehanna, at the 


; mouth of the Lackawannock, is about twenty-three 


miles. Extend the North Branch canal sixtcen miles, 
and the improvement of the Lackawannock, would con- 


| Rectit with the improvements of the above company, 


and pass throughout its whole extent, through a portion 
of the richest coal formation on earth. This coal tract, 
except at Carbondale, is worthless, without this, er 
some other improvement, to facilitate transportation. 

Anact for the incorporation of a company, has also 
been obtained, for making a rail road from the Lacka- 
wannock coal mines, to the mouth of the Chenango 
river, on the Susquehanna. This improvement was 
likewise referred to, and recemmended by- Governor 
Clinton, in*his last message. If the Chenango canal 
should be undertaken, the capital and enterprise of the 
citizens of New York, will be embarked in this great 
work, and ensure its execution. 

The communication from the Hudson river to Car- 
bondale, the work of the Hudson and Delaware Canal 
Company, which has been ~ frequently referred 
to, isby canal from, the Hudson to the Delaware, 
near Carpenter’s Point; hence up the eastern bank of 
the Delaware, to the mounth of the Lackawaxen; thence 
crossing the Delaware by a pool formed by a dam across 














that river, and up the Lackawaxen to Honesdale, at the 
forks of the Dyberry, where it terminates in an artificial 
basin, a distance of little more than one hundred miles; 
thence by arail road across the Lackawannock moun- 
tain, to Carbondale, sixteen miles. 

The persevering exertions of this company, in over- 
coming difficulties, which a few years since would have 
been regarded as insurmountable, entitle them to every 
praise. The operations upon their rail road was ori- 
ginally designed to be carried on by stationary and lo- 
comotive engines; but in consequence of the short cur- 
vatures, which the structure of the country rendered 
necessary and the great weight of the locomotive en- 
gines, the company have been under the necessity of 
substituting horse power upon the levels for the pres- 
ent. The stationary engines operate well, and the 
company have been for several months, during this sea- 
son, (1829) transporting over their rail road, from one 
hundred and fifty, totwo hundred tons of coal per day. 
They have triumphed over many difficulties, and it is 
hoped and believed, with some trifling alterations, and | 
improvements, which experience will suggest, they 
will shortly realize from their labours a rich and well 
merited reward. 

Most of the foregoing canal and rail road improve- 
ments, and others not referred to, have been projected 
by citizens and capitalists of New York, with the view 
of reaching this extensive coal tract; and most, if not all 
of them, when executed, will be of great and lasting 
advantage to this section of the state. But no improve- 
ment in this quarter, excites so much interest, and pro- 
duces so much anxiety for its extension and early com- 
pletion, asthe North Branch Canal. This important 
work was projected by Pennsylvania, and is designed | 
exclusively for her benefit; and, without undervaluing | 
other interests, nothing is hazarded in pronouncing it 
the most promising portion of the great system of im- 
provement now in progress of execution. But before 
this section of the country, or the State, can reap any 
advantages from this improvement, it must be extended 
to the head of the Wyoming valley, so as fully to pene- 
trate the coal formation; and before the full advantages 
ofthis improvement can be realized, it must be extend- 
ed tothe New York line, and there connected with the 
Chemung canal. 

The distance from Nanticoke, the point at which the 
canal is now under contract, to the State line, is one 
hundred and six miles. The Chemung canal is now 
(Dec. 1829) advertised for contract, from the Seneca 
jake to Newtown, within fourteen miles of the State 
line; and these fourteen miles are over almost a dead 
alluvial level, presenting no difficulties in the construc- 
tion of a canal. When the North Branch canal shall be 
extended, and a connection formed with the Seneca 
lake the richest and fairest portion of the state of New 
York, will pour its agricultdral and mineral products 
into the lap of Pennsylvania, in a ceaseless and never 
ending stream. This may now be thought fancy; but if| 
Pennsylvania is true to her interests, tt will be fact. 

The distance from New York, by 
the Erie canal, and the Seneca ver 379 miles. 
the outlet of the Seneca lake, is 

From Philadelphia by the Union, 
Pennsylvania and Chemung Canals, + 361 miles. | 
to the head of Seneca lake, is 

Difference in favor of Philadelphia, 18 miles. 

To this advantage in distance, may be added the facts, 
that from the Seneca to Philadelphia, by the Union or 
Nescopeck canals, the trouble, expense and delay of 
transhipment, would be avoided, which must be incur- 
red by the Erie canal:—that the Pennsylvania canal will 
be open for several weeks earlier, and several weeks 
later, in the season, than the Erie canal; and that Phila- 
delphia is often found to be a better market than New 
York for the staples of the “Lake country.” 

The coal tonnage of the Wyoming valley alone, it is 
believed, will be sufficient to support the North Branch 
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canal: but when to this, is superadded the immense 
amount of iron from the middle counties of Pennsylva- 
nia, and the merchandize from Philadelphia, which will 
ascend this canal to supply the extensive regions bor- 
dering upon the lakes; and the salt, the plaster, and 
the agricultural products which will descend through 
this avenue, and seek a market in Pennsylvania; the in- 
come from this improvement will be swelled to an 
amount far exceeding the most sanguine calculations. — 
In short, until all these sources of commerce are dried 
up or exhausted, which thousands of years will not be 
able toaccomplish, the North Branch canal must, and 
will be one of the most productive portions of the great 
system of improvement in Pennsylvania. 


JUDGE YEATES VISIT TO BRADDOCK’S 


FIELD. 


(Communicated. ] 


“Pirrspuren, August 21th, 1776. 

Dear Sir.—We yesterday made a party to visit Brad- 
dock’s Field. We went in a large canoe with six oars, 
fourteen persons in number. A platform was raised 
on each end for a place to sleep and then hoop poles 
bent over about four feet in height on which blankets 
were stretched to keep off sun or rain. We were well 
supplied with provisions and refreshments. One of our 
companions played delightfully on a German flute, our 
time therefore did not pass heavily while we ascended 
the Monongahela. We arrived at the Field in about 4 
hours; we made a hearty dinner not far from the battle 
ground, near a fine spring—it was wise in eating before 
we visited the field, for | would have had but little ap- 
petite if we had pursued a different course. When we 
commenced our ramble our hearts sickened; the sculls 
and bones of our unburied countrymen met our eyes, 
and we contemplated in imagination as an event but re- 
cently happened. Any person of common humanity 
would have experienced pain from the reflection that 
between five and six hundred brave men fell victims to 
the merciless savages. The marks of cannon and mus- 
ket balls are still to be seen on the trees, many of the 
impressions are twenty feet from the ground. My in- 
dignation was greatly excited against the commander of 
the British army, in suffering so many brave men to 
perish from an obstinate adherence to European rules 
of war. The observations I heard Sir Francis Halket 
make of the disasters of that ploody day, and his filial 
expressions of affection to the memory of his worthy 
father, Sir Peter Halket, rushed to my recollection. My 
feelings were heightened by the warm and glowing nar- 
ration of that day’s events by Dr. Walker, who was an 
eye witness. He pointed out the ford where the army 
crossed the Monongahela(below Turtle creek 800 yds. ) 
a finer sight could not have been beheld, the shining 
barrels of the muskets, the excellent order of the men, 
the cleanliness of their appearance, the joy depicted on 
every face at being so near Fort Du Quesne, the high- 
est object of their wishes—the music re-echoed through 
the mountains. How brilliant the morning—how mel- 
ancholy the evening! The Savages and French had 
hardly an idea of victory when they made the attack. 
Braddock appeared almost to have courted defeat. A- 
gainst every remonstrance of Sir Peter Halket, Major 
Washington, and others of his officers, he refused to 
let a man leave his rank; they fired in platoons against 
no object—how very dispiriting to a gallant soldier; 
they were shot down in whole ranks. The enemy ob- 
serving the infatuation of the General, felt assured of 
victory, redoubled their exertions, and fired with such 
fatal precision as to cause our men to throw away their 
guns and run off in the greatest disorder. The officers 
in vain attempted to arrest their course—they were com- 
pelled to follow their example. How differently did 
they cross the river now—without arms, order or mu- 
sic, the hellish yells of the Indians, and the groans and 
shrieks of the dying and the wounded falling upon their 
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ears. T will not pain you bya further recital, suffice it 
that the enemy pursued them no farther than the ford. 
The dead bodies of our troops were suffered to remain 
a prey to wolves andcrows. Whenthe English took 
possession in 1758 of Fort Pitt, a party was sent out, 
who buried upwards of four hundred and fifty skulls.— 
Many have since been buried, & many remaiifas monu- 
ments of our shame. That the enemy derived any ad- 
vantage from the ground I cannot believe, their real ad- 
vantage consisted in their mode of fighting and the blun- 
der of Braddock. We returned home late in the even- 
ing, the music of the flute was delightful and solemnly 
impressive. 

What a waste of blood and treasure has this little spot 
cost France, England, and America. The prospects 
around here are most charming on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela, and the walks pleasant beyond descrip- 
tion. 1 had often heard of the celebrated fortress of Du 
Quesne in my yeuth—what is it now; a little irregular 
ground, a few graves, and the fosse of the Fort are on- 
ly visible. I remarked the grave of Col. Clapham. 








that has outstriped the anticipations of the most san- 
guine, the hopes of the most patriotic, the day dreams 
of the most visionary. 

Has crime diminished as the prosperity and glory of 
our comon country has increased? Has morality ad- 
vanced as education has been disseminated? Or, has 
the *‘still small voice of Christianity” been able to whis- 
per peace through our land; to cause the laws to be res- 
pected; to throw open the doors of our prisons, for lack 
of criminals to enclose within their grated walls? I 
speak, my friends from the knowledge derived from 
experience, from the deep and distressing convictions 
of my own mind, when I say that crime is on the increase, 
in aratio frightfully beyond the increase of our popula- 
tion, and fully proportioned to the increase of our pros- 
perity. And,surely, the sun never shone upon that 
land where so many moral elements were so naturally 
combined forthe suppression of vice; where, in addi- 
tion to mild laws, equally dispensed, so much eager- 
ness was displayed, so much perseverance exerted, so 
much talent was brought into active operation, for dis- 

Fort Pitt stands 100 yards from Fort Du Quesne, | pensing that Word, in which is life, and joy, and hope. 
fronting the junction of the waters. A garrison and Evils of Intemperance. 
guard reminds me that we are still ina state of warfare. It is hardly necessary to say, that that which is con- 
— = a ne nat aaa kicoe at taminating the morals ef youth, destroying the physi- 
of Tyranny to reach y , cal powers of manhood, and bringing “grey hairs with 

e ' “& J. YEATES.” sorrow tothe grave,” is the free use of sprrituous liquors. 
Yours,"Xc. a = ' It is this that fills the cells of our penitentiaries, and 
= supplies the gallows with its victims: it is this which 


Extract FRom leads to crime of the blackest dye, and to punishments 
: ; of the most awful solemnity. To arrest the progress of 
ae eee this direful vice, exertions are maknig in this and ma- 
. a ata ae ny other states of the Union, which deserve to be sus- 
POO Te Feeney of Hine, tained by the moral force and the moral examples of 
. a . every Patriotand Christian. If this one crime could be 
apmairend: tne SS mene. prevented, the penitentiaries would be deprived of their 
It seems to have been among the delusions of .2/chemy, | (lente dnenia ae iene: 
. > 2 » £ 8, i De 
oe . ~ ee nt could be found for Oren dinensa— | Didthe evils of intemperance conclude with the 
Se ree ene oe ene ot FR naepey, | death of its victims—was there nothing but the pesti- 
that a specific remedy could be discovered for every |) ' 


moral evil—but that, which has set alchemy at defi- | eee of = ae tes Se ee oe 
ance, asrelates to the physical, and philosophy, as to | iriencs, it —e it, Agee _ ee - : en its 
the moral diseases of mankind, the ‘still smal] voice of | influence 1s aun ees eos _ f ae fh - oe 
religion,” has whispered to the ear of faith, as regards | dase-of the freside—the socm on ee cade ev 
the moral wants of the human family; and the discovery pleasures of the paternal a are —— _ by this 
has been reserved to this age, I may,l believe,safely say, fell demon into an oety he sone : aac Be, 40° 
to this nation, to suppress vice, by attacking it,not in the | i Pe matt ree ae a 
mass, but in detail, and thus to prostrate the strong holds 7 re i - - Z ts 1 See to onadinues > 7 
of thegreat adversary of man,by destroying the influence | "U8" OFCASt 60 7 re . : ie 

of individual vices upon the human character. Whether Means of Reformation. 
we consider this discovery as a matter of human inven- 
tion, guided by the unerring spirit of Christianity, or 
whether we consiler itas a suggestion more immedi- 
ately from the Source of all wisdom and all power, when 
we look into its moral results we cannot fail to hail it as 
first in point of importance to the present and future 
felicity of our fellow citizens. Whether this view has 
been taken of it by others, I know not; but to me it ap-| ble vice. If Judges, Grand Jurors, and Traverse Jurors, 
pears that the plan of attacking vice in detail, by form- 


should determine, that during the session of the Court, 
ing associa'ions opposed to any prevalent immorality, | they would totally abstain from the use of spirituous 
and by inviting all the wise and good to unite in its sup-! liquor; if they would recommend to the officers in at- 


pression; isa discovery that would of itself, entitle its! tendence, to witnesses and parties, an abstinence as en- 


projector to an elevated niche in the temple of immor-| tire as their own; if they would frown indignantly upon 
tality. 


_ every offer on the part of suitors to treat them, or to 
Increase of Crime. | treat witnesses; ifthey would consider themselves in the 

During the last twelve years, it has been my lot to! dignified light in which the law considers them, the 
preside in a court possessing criminal jurisdiction.—| guardians, not only of the rights of their fellow citizens, 
Within that period our portion of the country has un-| but of the decorum, the morals, the order and peace of 
dergone singular vicissitudes; from a state of prosperity | society, much would be done towards that species of 
we have been reduced to one of deep distress, and | reform for which we so anxiously look.—But it is not 
have been gradually again raised, through the smiles of | only the duty of citizens called upon to execute public 
a benign Providence, toa height of prosperity rarely | trusts, and dispense the laws of the country, to keep 
equalled, never excelled.—In population, in wealth, in| their heads clear, their minds untainted and their con- 
the diffussion of knowledge, in public improvements, | stitutions entire—but is the immediate interest of all 
in the facilities of communication, in the adyance of ag. | that are concerned in the administration of justice to 
riculture and manufactures, in the general influence of | keep themselves free from excess. W hat can he mere 


+ 7 . ‘ é é - . . lounikre 
religious institutions, all has gone on with a cclerity | humble than a bench of justice profaned by a drunken 
Vou. VI. 14 


I have afforded the efforts of my humble talents, to 
aid in the operations of Temperance Societies; and I 
shall furnish those hints which a long professional expe- 
rience with the world has suggested to me as the surest 
means of arresting the progress of drunkenness. 

And first—1 would observe that Courts and Juries 
may do much towards the suppression of this abomina- 
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ruffian in the form of Judge—the ermine stained by the 
impurities of the midnight debauch, or the senses 
recling from the influence of the intoxicating draught! 


W ho will entrust his life, his liberty, or his property: to | 


one who belches rather than utters his judgments— 


who, in losing his sense of shame, loses all sense of jus- | 


tice?’ Who can bear that his cause should be decided 
by a Juror given to drunkeness, or guilty of accepting 
treats from parties’ Or, what individual can be safe, 


where the Grand Juror stumbles into the box, reeling | 


from the effects of a drunken revel’ How does the 


credit of a witness sink, when you have seen him stag- | 
gering in the streets; and how impatient do you feel in | 


hearing the cause of that party, whose acquisitions in a 
court of justice are to be expended in the tavern’ 
Ifhowever we barely count the cost of a dissipated 
court week, it amounts to something; and the saving, at 
the end of aterm, by him who is guilty of no excess, is 
not in the aggregate unimportant. And when he re- 


fiects on hisreturn home, not only that his pocket has | 
been improved, but that his character for morals, for | 


decorum, for sobriety has risen in the estimation of his 
neighbor, he will find that he has gained an inheritance 
for his family, the loss of which neither wealth nor plea- 
sure could compensate. 

Intimately connected with this branch of our sub- 
ject is the duty that devolves upon justices of the peace, 
and arbitrators, in the discharge of their functions,— 
What can be more detestable in society than a magis- 
trate who is an habitual drunkard! What more obnox- 


ious than an arbitrator, who pays mcre attention to | 


the liquor on the table, than the testimony in the cause? 
For the honor of t.: country it were to be wished, that 
no person was in the commission of the peace who did 
not posses sufficient sense of the dignity of his station 


to save himself from this indelible disgrace of being un- | 


der the influence of liquor when trying his causes. — 
How greatly would it tend to the peace of the commu- 
nity, and to the prevention of litigation, could the com- 
mission of a justice insure his entire sobriety. How in- 


consistent, thathe whose duty it is to commit for drunk- | 
enness, should himself bea drunkard? How long will | 
it be before society will discharge its just vengeance upon } 


the leads of those who thus disgrace public stations’ 
Whatever may be thought of the arbitration system, 
by those who know not its defects, | have no hesitation 


in saying, that it has done more to encourage drunken- | 
ness than all other causes combined; and it will continue | 
to do so, unless when respectable men are chosen arbi- | 


trators, they utterly refrain from the use of spirituous 
liquors, and insist upon an entire abstinence by both the 
parties and witnesses who appear before them. When 
we reflect that scarcely a day passes, that in some town- 


ship in the County, causes are not trying before justices | 
ofthe peace, or arbitrators in which numbers are in | 
attendance as suitors or witnesses, it is inconceivable | 
how far socicty might be influenced by the good con. | 


duct, example and recommendation of those who are 
thus called upon in their immediate neighbourhood, to 


administer the laws of the land. If parties would se- | 


lect no magistrate,or arbitrators,but those of known tem- 


perance—if these would refuse to drink, or to meet at | 


taverns—and if all good citizens, when called upon to 
appear on such occasions, would frown upon all at- 
tempts at treating and intoxication, a moral influence 


would soon be produced that would go far to root out | 


the evil of intemperance frem amongst us. 
Another subject which, equally with those that have 


been mentioned, is worthy of our attention, isthe preva- | 
lence of intoxication on the eve ofan election. At that | 
period, when it sliould be the proud boast of every free- | 


man, that he has the complete exercise of his judgment 
and the entire benefit of discretion, the devotion to 
drunken excesses appears to be most intense. That indi- 
vidual who would knock down another who would offer 
him a bribe for his suffrage, and indignantly revolt at 
any attempt to coerce his vote, tamely submits to be 
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| treated with spirits, become hail fellow well met with 
| the hunter after office, and surrenders, over the intox- 

icating beverage, all the dignity of the freeman and the 
| right of the citizen. The idea of purchasing a vote by 
| the paltry offer of a glass of whisky seems too contempt- 
| ible for a moment’s serious consideration. Yet, how 
| many surrender their right of suffrage, when stimulated 
by liquor, and think him worthiest of their support, who 
| renders him the most sociable asa companion. Degra- 
ding as is the idea, it is nevertheless true, that he who 
| treats most liberally has the fairest chance of votes; and 
he who drinks freely increases his probability of suc- 
cess. Nor is this the only evil to be obviated. It is 
but too seldom inquired, concerning the candidate for 
office, whether he is temperate in his habits and sober 
in his character. Popular and plausible manners are 
| often a recomendation to office, in those to whom we 
would rarely trust our private affairs; and that whieh 
ought ever to be an insuperable obstacle, habitual 
drunkenness, has hitherto been but a feeble barrier to 
official elevation. It should be the invariable rule with 
every sober minded man, sustain no candidate whe 
so far degrades himself as to offer him a treat; and the 
maxim of every candidate, toask no office at the risk of 
| rendering a fellow citizen a drunkard. Should this 
course be pursued, the election ground, instead of 
presenting, as it too frequently does, a scene of riot and 
drunkenness—of oaths, imprecations and assaults—would 
exhibitthe dignified aspect of freemen, conscious of 
their elevated rights, exercising, with due caution, 
their momentous duties, and giving their suffrages in 
favour of the virtue, the patriotism, the intelligence of 
the country. 


Temperance Societies. 

Within a few months a new spirit has been awakened, 
anda moral force exerted for the suppression of this 
vice, which forms a new era in the eventful history of 
human character. The formation of Temperance Soci- 
eties, under the influence of a benign providence, is 
creating a moral revolution in the opinions of men, and 
rendering the use of ardent spirits as disgraceful as 
their effects are deleterious. Perhaps it is not easy 
now to ascertain to whom the credit is due of projecting 
an institution, the benefits of which are now felt and ac- 
knowledged in the remotest corners of the land. When 
these societies were first spoken of, they were treated 
with obloquy by the vicious, and were received with 
no friendly eye by many of the wise and reflecting.— 
But they have stood the test of scrutiny, and the assaults 
of vindictive malice; and now move on, in serene ma- 
jesty, increasing in numbers, securing the respect and 
combining the influence of all that is good and intelli- 
gent in the community. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF POTTSVILLE. 


We are sadly in want of mechanics here. A half 
dozen good master blacksmiths, with three or four jour- 
neymen each, would find plenty of business. The 
horse-shoemaking custom isimmense. <A regiment of 
carpenters, bricklayers, and stone-masons, with a streng 
detachment of sober labourers, would find employment. 
House painters who understand mixing paints and using 
| them without daubing the floors, are very rare among 
us. Our town supports two paper hangers handsome- 
ly; thirty-one cents a piece for hanging paper is too 
much: a little competition will regulate this branch.— 
A wheelwright, a cabinet-maker, and a pump-borer 
might crowd in amongst us toadvantage. A good bar- 
bershop we have not got. Our barbers are all stationed 
in the bar-rooms of the taverns for want of room else- 
where; the accommodations are consequently very in- 
| ferior. Our borough would support a tobacco spinner 
| and good cigar maker. We see noreason why a pot- 
_tery would not succeed: the raw materialis abundant in 

the neighbourhood. A few tanyards in the suburbs 
| would find plenty of hides, which for want of sale, are 
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hung up under our noses, this hot weather, spreading | come up here and purchase some of the uncultivated 
pestilence around, and destroying the ‘comfort of all | land along the Mahonoy river, 10 or 15 miles from 
the families within reach of their effluvia. Weare glad | Pottsville, where the bottom land is rich loam, and the 
to hear that a fine was inflicted lately on a person for | ridge strong redschale and susceptible of the highest 
the filthy practice alluded to, A few more clean Butch- | state of cultivation. The brightest success would smile 
ers, who would slaughter out of town, and deliver their | upon their enterprize. Many a fortune is waiting to be 


meat to the citizens with a pleasant countenance, would 
become popular. 
We really want a good clean bakery of bread and 


ploughed up by some favoured farmer in the few fer- 
tile little vallies within marketing distance from this 
town. 


crackers, and half a dozen huckstershops. We have We do not think that we overstep the bounds of truth 
no ice-houses, and no milkmen yet, both are very much | when we assert that Pottsville is the best market in the 
wanted. About a thimbleful of milk for a cent may be | state. By way of exercising your own judgment, take 
had sometimes, after a real hunt through the lanes and la glance at our price current. Hay, $25 a ton, scarce 
alleys, nor can it always be called water-proof. And if|,and quality too ofien inferior; straw, 20c a bundle, 
we may judge from the quantity of rum consumed, we | scarce, and the bundles about half the weight usual in 
may venture to hold out flattering hopes toa distiller. | other places; flour, $5.75 a barrel, scarce and as we 
He can lay up a good store of grain in winter, for much | have no inspector the quality is often very inferior; oats 
of which he might barter his liquors: he cannot fatten | 40c a bushel; rye, 60c; potatoes, 75c; fresh butter, 16c 
too many swine on the malt for this market. A rope-| a pound, always very scarce; any kind of grease resem- 
walk ought to succeed, An eating house, on the plan of bling butter commands 123c; eggs, 12}c; fowls, 40c a 
the New York Fulton Market shops would be exactly | pair, scarce; apples as big as a bazzlenut eagerly car- 
adapted tothis place. Our hotels charge thirty seven | ried off at acenta piece; garden stuffs bring any price 


and fifty centsa meal, and sleep often on the floor.-- 
a genteel oyster house would hit exactly. A large hat 
store, with a manufactory of the article attached, is 


your conscience permits you to ask; cattle of all kinds, 
from the ox to the sheep, command _ at least 
as high a price as in Philadelphia; milk, a thimble full 








much wanted; you cannot buy a hat now without going | for a cent, scarce; cream so rarely seen that no price 
toa grocery and liquor store for it. A tasty fruit, con-| can be affixed. All other things in the farmer’s line 
fectionary, and mineral water establishment would be | will be found proportionate. Manure can be had in 
be well patronized. More dry-good and grocery stores | abundance for a trifle; almost for the hauling it away.— 
are wanted, It is high time that the union of all kinds | Let any enterprising farmer take a trip this way and 
of goods and wares, wet, dry, soft, hard, and greasy, in| satisfy himself of the correctness of these representa- 
one room, was abolished. A snug grocery and liquor | tions;and when he finds that land susceptible of good 
store has lately opened here, which is doing an elegant | cultivation, can be bought for ten dollars an acre on a 
business. A dry-good store is found to answer very | good stream 10 or 15 miles from such a market, he will 
well. Twohardware stores are doing well. A new | not hesitate amoment to make such a determination as 
apothecary store, and one established last fall, are | will add to our comfort, and ensure to himself an acces- 
flourishing. Goods of all kinds sell enormously high | sion of wealth and the real independence which an in- 
here, for want of competition. Owing to the scarcity | dustrious farmer ought to enjoy. 
of houses, the business is in the hands of a favoured few. 

We see no reason why a snug fancy store would not do 

business. , But we are certain there would be no mis- a 
take in a good millinery, mantua-making and sewing | 
establishment. A lady can get nothing in the line of | 
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the former two under a long notice, and the young men | ARMY INTO PHILADELPHIA. 


dont know where to get their linen made up. A good | 
saddlery would do. A bath house well kept, with a- | By a Lavy. 

partments for both sexes, could not fail to receive ex-| In answer to my esteemed friend Watson’s queries 
tensive patronage in our alternately dusty and muddy | respecting what I can remember of the state of things, 
borough. About twenty women who would hire out | facts, and the expression of public opinion during the 
to wash clothes, scrub houses, &c. might earn their fif- | memorable years of 1777 and ’78, when the hostile ar- 
ty cents a day and find ample employment. A hundred | my of Great Britain occupied Philadelphia, 1 will give 
good servant girls, who know how to stay at a good | my recollections as briefly and simply as I can. 

place when procured, would make their dollar a week. I can well remember the previous gloom spread over 


Miner’s Journal. 


From Watson’s “Annals of Philadelphia.” 


We need hardly say that more boarding houses are | the minds of the inhabitants, from the time it was thought 
wanted, especially for the midling classes of persons. | the enemy would advance through the Jersies, the very 
There are at present three large buildings in progress | darkest hour of the Revolution, appearing to me to be 
for the accommodation of the first class, which when fin- | that preceding tbe capture of the Hessians at Trenton. 
ished will help to thin the floors of our hotels, which | The tories who favoured the government at home, (as 
are frequently covered at night with persons who can-| England was then called, ) became elated, and the whigs 
not find beds. Competition in tavern-keeping would | depressed. This may account for a good deal of sever- 
be as salutary as it would be novel in this town. | ity that was used before the constituted authorities of 

Having given a hasty list of our wants, it just occurs | that time left the city, in visiting the inhabitants and in- 
to us, that were these persons to come here en masse, | specting what stores of provisions they had, taking in 
they would be in a great predicament for houses, | some instances what they deemed superfluous, especial- 
wherein to put their families, and pursue their different | ly blankets, of which our army were in great need. Af- 





avocations. Those who are here can hardly live for | 


want ofroom. For our part, being in the building line, 
weare daily, indeed almost hourly, beset with applica- 
tions for housesto rent. Nocapitalists could hit upon 
a better investment than in buildiug blocks of snug sub- 
stantial houses for tradesmen and mechanics. They 
would not pay less then twelve per cent per annum.— 
The present scarcity has raised rents to 15 and 20 per 
cent. 

It would bea great blessing if about fifty industrious 
farmers from the lower counties (who at the end of a 
hard year’s labour cannot lay by a sixpence) would 
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ter the public authorities had left the city it was a very 
gloomy time indeed. We knew the enemy had landed 
at the head of Elk, but of their procedure awfl move- 
ments we had but vague information; for none were left 
in the city in public employ, to whom expresses would 
be addressed. The day of the battle of Brandywine 
was one of deep anxiety. We heard the firing, and 
knew of an engagement between the armies without ex- 
pecting immediate information of the result, when to- 
wards night a horseman rode at full speed down Chest- 
nut street, and turned round Fourth to the Indian 
Queen public house; many ran to hear what be had to 
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tell, and as { remember, his account was pretty wearthe | 
truth. He told of Lafayette being wounded. 

We had for a neighbour and.an intimate acquain- 
tance, avery amiable English gentleman, (H. Gurney) 
who had been in the British army, and had left the ser- | 
vice upon marrying a rich and excellent lady of Phila- | 
delphia, some years before. He was a person so much | 
liked and esteemed by the public, that he remained un- | 
molested at a time when the Committee of Public Safe- | 
ty sent many excellent citizens into banishment without | 
a hearing, upon the most vague & unfounded suspicion; | 
but conteated themselves with only taking his word of 
honour that he would do nothing inimical to the coun- | 
try, nor furnish the enemy with any information. He | 
endeavored to give my mother confidence that the in- | 
habitants would not be ill-treated. That we should | 
be all well dressed, and that we should keep our houses | 
closed. The army marched in and took possession ef 
the town in the morning. We were up-stairs, and saw 
them pass to the State-liouse; they looked well, clean, 
and well clad, and the contrast between them and our 
own poor barefooted and ragged troops was very great, 
und caused a feeling of despair—it was a solemn and 
impressive day-—but I saw no exulltation in the enemy, | 
nor indeed in those who were reckoned faveurable to | 
their success. Early in the afternoon Lord Cornwallis’ | 
suite arrived, and took pessession of my mother’s house. 
But my mother was appalled by the numerous train | 
which took possession of her dwelling, and shrank from | 
having such inmates; for a guard was mounted at the | 


i 


every description; and | well remember what we | 
thought of the haughty looks of Lord Rawdon* and the 

other aid-de-cump, as they traversed the apartments.— | 
My mother desired to speak with Lord Cornwallis, and | 
he‘atiended her in the front pariour. She told him of | 
her situation, and how impossible it would be for her to | 
stay in her own house with such a numerous train as | 
composed his Lordship’s establishment. He behaved | 
with great politeness to hei, said he should be sorry to | 
give trouble, and would have other quarters looked out | 


for him—-they withdrew that very afternoon, and he | 
was accommodated at Peter Reeve’s,t in Second, near 

Spruce street,and we felt very glad at the exemption— 
but it did not last long—for directly the Quarter-masters 
were employed in billeting the troops, and we had to 
find room for two officers of artillery, and afterwards, in | 
addition, for twe gentlemen, Secretaries of Lord Howe. | 

The officers, very generally I believe, behaved with | 
politeness to the inhabitants, and many of them upon | 
going away, expressed their satisfaction that no injury 
to the city was contemplated by their commander.— | 
They said, that living among the inhabitants,and speak- | 
ing the same language,made them uneasy at the thought | 
of acting as enemies. 

At first, provisions were scarce and dear, and we had | 
to live with much less abundance than we had been ac- | 
customed to. Hard money was indeed as difficult to | 
come at,as if it had never been taken from the mines, | 
except with those who had things to sell for the use of 
the army. ‘They had given certificates to the farmers, 
as they came up through Chester county, of the amount 
of stores they had taken, and upon these being presen- 
ted for payment at head-quarters, they were duly hon- 
ored. My mother received a seasonable supply in this | 
way, from persons who were in her debt, and had been | 
paid for what the army had taken. 

Everything considered, the citizens fared better than | 
could ha¥e been expected, and though it was extreme- | 
ly disagreeable in many places, on account of the dirt, 
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ENTRY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


| preciated to nothing. 


| firing all day, but knew not the result. 


door, and the yard filled with soldiers and baggage of } i 


| the Delaware. 
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each other, that it seemed as if you could not pass a 
hand between them, near to where the navy yard now 
is—and all the wharves and places seemed crowded.— 


| There was scarce any thing to sell inthe shops when 


they came into the town, and the paper money had de- 
I remember two pieces of silk 


| that 1 saw onsale a little before their arrival, at 100 dol- 


lars per yard. Tea was fifty and sixty dollars per lb. 
The day of the battle of Germantown, we heard the 


Towards even- 
ing they brought in the wounded. The prisoners were 


carried to the State-house lobbies, and the street was 
| presently filled with women taking lint and bandages, 
_and every refreshment which they thought their suffer- 


ing countrymen might want. 


General Howe, during the time he stayed in Philadel- 
phia, seized and kept for his own use, Mary Pember- 
ton’s coach and horses, in which he used to ride about 
the town. The old officers appeared to be uneasy at 
his conduct, and some of them freely expressed their 


opinions; they said, that before his promotion to the 
| chief command, he sought for the counsels and compa- 
ny of officers of experience and merit—but now, his 


companions were usually a set of boys—the most dissi- 
pated fellows in the army. 

Lord Howe was much more sedate and dignified than 
his brother; really dignified for he did notseem to af- 
fect any pomp or parade. 

They were exceedingly chagrined and surprised at 
the capture of Burgoyne, and at first would not suffer 
it to be mentioned. We had received undoubted intel- 
ligence of the fact, in a letter from Charles Thomson, 
and upon communicating this circumstance to Henry 
Gurney, his interrogatories forced an acknowledgment 
from some of the superior officers, that it was, as he 
said, “alas! too true!”’ 

The streets seemed always well filled with both offi- 
cers and soldiers, and I believe they frequently attend- 
ed different places of worship, but Friends’ meetings 
were not much to their tastes. They had their own 


| chaplains to the different regiments, which appeared to 


us a mere mockery ofreligion. Parson Badger was 
chaplain to the artillery, and he was billetted at John 


_Field’s, who, with his wife, were very plain Friends, in 


our neighborhood. The house was very small, and he 


| had the front room up-stairs, and as he was a jelly good- 


tempered person, he was much liked by the young fel- 
lows who used to call and see him after parades. 

Even whig ladies went to the Meschianza and to 
balls, but | knew of very few instances of attachment 
formed—nor, with the exception of one instance, ofany 
want of propriety in behaviour. 

When they left the city, the officers came to take 
leave of their acquaintance, and expressed their good 


| wishes. It seemed to us, that a considerable change 
| had taken place in their prospects of success, between 


the time of their entry and departure. They often 
spoke freely in conversation on these subjects, 

‘‘The honorable Cosmo Gordon” staid all night at 
his quarters, and lay in bed so long the next morning, 
that the family thought it but kind to waken him, and 
tell him “‘his friends, the rebels,” were intown. It was 
with great difficulty he procured a boat to put him over 

Perhaps he and his men were the last 
that embarked. Many soldiers hid themselves in cel- 
lars and other places, and staid behind—(I have heard.) 
In two hours after we saw the last of them, our own 
dragoons galloped down the street. 

When our own troops took possession of the city, 
General Arnold, then flushed with the recent capture of 


yet the city was healthy. The enemy appeared to have | Burgoyne, was appointed to the command of it, and his 
a great deal of shipping in the Delaware; I counted 60 | quarters, (as if we had been conquered from an enemy) 
vessels, that looked of large size, moored so close to | appointed at Henry Gurney’s! They were appalled at 
— | the circumstance, but thought it prudent to make no 

| resistance, when to their agreeable surprise, his polite- 


; | ness, and that of his aids, Major Franks and Captain 
Now David Lewis’ house, No. 142, south Second st. | Clarkson, made the imposition set light, and in a few 
P g 





*Since the Marquis of Hastings, and who died at Mal- 
ta in 1826. 
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that had been occupied as head-quarters by General | 
Howe, where he entered upon a style of living but ill 
according with republican simplicity, giving sumptuous 
entertainments that involved him in expenses and debt, 
and most probably laid the foundation, in his necessities 
and poverty, of his future deception and treason to his 
country. He married our Philadelphia Miss Shippen. 


Further Facts—by J. P. N. Esq. 


I recollect seeing the division march down Second 
street, when Lord Cornwallis took possession of the city 
—the troops were gay and wellclad. A number of our 
citizens appeared sad and serious. WhenI saw them, 
there was no huzzaing. The artillery were quartered 
in Chesnut, between Third and Sixth streets,--the 
State-house yard was made use of as the Park—the 42d 
Highlanders occupied Chesnut below Third street—the | 
15th regiment were in quarters in Market, in and about 
Fifth street. 

When the enemy were bombarding Fort Mifflin, we 
could see the path of the bomb from the top of my old 
house. The blowing up of the Augusta was attended 
with a shock similar to that of an earthquake. I imme- 
diately started for Schuylkill point, where the British 
had a battery, and saw some firing. The officers ap- | 
peared much chagrined at the events of the day. On | 
our way down, we mét several officers with wounded 
soldiers—many of them in great pain—their moans and 
cries were very distressing. These men had been 
wounded before Red Bank Fort. 

i was present when some of the troops were going off 
for Germantown, the morning of the battlhe—they were 
in high spirits, and moved in a trot. 

Houses entirely occupied by the soldiery were a good 
deal injured—their conduct, however, was quite as good 
as could be expected. The officers of middle age were | 
in general polite—the younger ones were more dash- | 
ing. Some of them had women with them. I recollect 
Colonel Birch of the horse and Major Williams of the | 
artillery had. They occupied houses to themselves,and 
were not quartered on families. All the regiments pa- 
raded morning and evening. 

After the battle of Germantown, the officers who 
were made prisoners in that action, were confined some 
days in the long room up-stairs in the State-house, after- 
wards Peale’s museum. 

During the winter, prisoners and deserters were fre- 
quently brought in, and carried first to head-quarters. 
They were easily distinguished, as the latter always had 
their arms, and which they were allowed to dispose of; 
they were almost naked, and generally without shoes—— 
an old dirty blanket around them, attached by a leather 
belt around the waist. ' 

Deserters from head-quarters were led off to the su- 
perintendent, (Galloway,) and officers of the new corps 
were generally on the look out to get them to enlist. 

The citizens of Philadelphia were once gratified with 
the full display of General Washington’s whole army. It 
was done on the occasion of raising the spirits of the 
whigs, and of proportionably dispiriting the measures of 
tories. As it was intefided for effect, it was, of course, 
in its best array for our poor means, and had indeed the 
effect to convince the tories it was far more formidable 
than they expected! This martial entre passed down 
the long line of Front street. There, thousands of our 
citizens beheld numerous poor fellows, never to be 
seen more among the sons of men! They were on their 
march to meet the enemy, landed at the head of Elk.— 
They encountered at Brandywine and at Germantown, 
and besides losing many lives, retained little of all those 
implements and equipages, which constituted their 
street-display in our city. 

Tadd also the localities occupied by the army and officers as 
something unknown to the present generation, to wit: 
General Howe iived in the house in High street, near | 

Sixth street, where was afterwards the residence of 
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| the lobbies of the State-house. 
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ded in Chesnut street, in the house now the Farmers 
and Mechanics Bank, General Kniphausen lived in the 
house now General Cadwallader’s, in south Second 
street, opposite to Little Dock street. Lord Cornwallis 
dwelt in the house since of David Lewis, in Second 
above Spruce street. Colonel Abercrombie—afterwards 
the General, who was killed in Egypt—-dwelt in the 
house of Whitehead, in Vine street, second door west 
of Cable Lane. Major Andre dweltin Dr. Franklin’s 
mansion in a court back from High street.* 

Several of the British troops used to exercise in the 
large vacant lot appurtenant to Bingham’s mansien. 

The British who were wounded at the battle of Bran- 
dywine, were put in Cuthbert and Hood’s stores and 
houses in Penn street. The Americans were put into 
The British wounded 
at Germantown, were put into the Scofch Presbyterian 
church in Spruce street. 

While the British remained, they held frequent plays 
at the Old Theatre, the performances by their officers. 
The scenes were painted by Major Andre and Captain 
Delancy; they had alse stated balls. 

They bad under-their control two tory presses—the 
one the **True Royal Gazette,” by James Humphreys, 
the other the ‘*Royal Pennsylvania Gazette,” by James 
Robertson. 

Sir William Howe was a fine figure, full six feet high, 
and well proportioned,—in appearance not unlike his 
antagonist, General Washington. His manners were 
graceful and dignified, and he was much beloved by his 
officers, for his generosity and affability. 

Sir Henry Clinton, his successor in command, was in 
a good degree a different man—he was short and fat, 


| with a full face and prominent nose, in his intercourse 


was reserved, and not so popular as Howe. 

Lord Cornwallis was short and thick set, his hair 
somewhat grey, his face well formed and agreeable, his 
manners remarkably easy and affable—much beloved 
by his men. area 

General Kniphausen was much of the German in his 
appearance, always very polite in bowing to respecta- 
ble citizens in the streets, not tall, but slender and 
straight. His features sharp and martial, very honora- 
ble in his dealings. 

Colonel Tarleton was rather below the middle size, 
stout, strong, heavily made, large muscular legs, and an 
uncommonly active person,—his complexion dark, and 
his eye small, black and piercing. 
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Home.—A new town with this appellation has been 
laid out on the Little Schuylkill, in the Locust Valley, 
above the Gap, at the intersection of the Great Catawis- 
sa, and Berwick roads. It is said to possess peculiar ad- 
vantages of location, and to be in the midst of a densely 
populated country, which will tend to its support—its 
situation is healthy, on fine farming land, and abun- 
dance of lime stone in its vicinity, which is already 
burned, and several kilns are now constructing in addi- 
tion to one already built. The hydraulic power of the 
Schuylkill may be used for saw or grist mills, and the 
water is sufficient throughout the year. Mechanicsand 
laborers are said to be in demand in that region, and 
the place offers many inducements to a permanent loca- 
tion. To judge of the favourable accounts we have 
heard of this place, we might say with the song. 


“There’s no place like a . ; 
iner’s Journal. 





A new line of stages has commenced running between 


Pottsville and Harrisburg, via. Pine grove, three times 
a week through in one day. 





*Count Donop ina house on Front street, near Ken- 
sington, then belunging to Dr, Leib’s father. Ed. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the 
State Capitol— Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


py Wirt1am Muserave, Librarian. 
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Tuesday |13 64!73/72|/69 
Wednesd|14/63/75|74/70 





Thursd’y | 15|62)78/80/73 701721|70/29.70| W 
Friday |16}66/82/78)/75 76|80|75|29.77|W 
Saturday |17|67/90/82/81 75|70 65)29. TOW 
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Tuesday |20|72|88/92/84 70\66|68|29.68IN  W 
Wednesd/21|78/87|90/85 68)64/64|29.6515 W 
Thursd’y |22/83|90/82/85 66'62|70/29.6615 Ww 
Friday {23/75/90 90/85 72|74171129.72|5 
Saturday |24/78/90)90)85 77170|66;29.711|8 Ww 
Sunday {25)81|92/86|86 66|62/62/99-63/|5 W 
Monday |26|82 92/88/87 65/60|55/29-60) W 
Tuesday |27|81|90/84/85 56] 55/55/29-55| W 
Wednesd 28/80/86|80/82 55)}50)/48)29- 51) W 
Thursd’y|29|72|78/70|73 46|4.5|50|29-47|W 
Friday {30/72/7576 /75 55|55|55|29-55IN FE 


Saturday |31|70|84|80/78| 58'60|60/29-59|N.toSE 
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Thermometer.| Barometer. | Days of the mee Wind 

Max 26th,87°|Max.16, 29.77|4,5,6,7,9,10. 6 N 

Min.9th, 68°|Min. 4, 29.37/12,13,14,30 4 NE 

Differen’ 19°|Diff. 0.40/3,8 2 £E 

Mean ex. 774|Mean ex29.57/31, 1 SE 
93, LL: 8 

Mean temperature from|11,21,22,24,25 5 SW 

three daily observations. 1 15, 16, 17,26,27,28/8 W 

|2,18, 19,20 (2914 NW 
Days of the month. A.M. Pa. 

1,24,30 3 Cloudy Clear, 

2,7,21,31 4 Clear, Cloudy, 

3,13,28 3 Cloudy, Light Rain, 

4,5,6,9,10,14, 15,16, 

17,18,19,22,25,96,27 15 Clear, Clear, 

8,12 2 Rain, Clear, 

il 1 Clear, Steady h’y rain 

29 1 Clear, Heavy shower 

23 1 Partly clear, Partly cloudy 

129 1 Cloudy, Heavy shower 


~ On the 25th and 26th, from 2 to 6 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, our Thermometer stood at 92° the highest. On 
the 10th, in morning, ther. at 56° the lowest. Range 
in the month 36°. 

On the 16th at noon Barometer 29.80 the highest.— 
On the 4th in evening at 29.33 the lowest. Range in 
the month 00.47. 
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noons from 5 to10°. The temperature in the cool en- 
try of a house differsfrom that out of doors in the shade 
facing the north not less than 5 or 6°, From 19th to 
the 27th, both days included, three thermometers avera- 
ged, at midnight, from 80 to 84°. On the 26th a good 
thermometer, exposed to the action of sun and wind, in 
40 minutes, arose from 92 to 130°. 

The Wind has been 7 days east of the meridian, 17 
days west of it, 6 days north, and 1 day south. 

There was light rain on the 3d, 8th, 12th, 13th; hea- 
vy rain and showers on the 11th, 20th, 29th. 

This month has been 7° warmer than last June, and 
7° warmer than July, 1829. 

It may be remarked, there has been during the 
month, but little thunder, lightning or rain, which may 
in some degree account for the excessiye and almost 
uninterrupted heat, for so long a time. 

In my last report, I noticed the imperfections of 
Pneumatic instruments,since that time I have examined 
several thermometers, and can scarcely find one I would 
call good. My trial and proof is this—invert the in- 
strument slowly, and either a metallic thread is left ad- 
hering to the inside of the tube, or the mercury sepa- 
rates, or will remain immoveable. Thisis owing to one 
of two things, either the impurity of the mercury, or 
the tube not perfectly exhausted. No kind but distil- 
led mercury should ever be used for the best instru- 
ments. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 
ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 
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1 ate 58 62 39 
2 51 72 66 03 
3 52 3 69 01 
4 59 62 61 {1.10 
5 58 74 71 
6 59 64 69 93 
7 65 74 68 06 
8 54 69 60 
9 45 69 63 05 
10 62 69 64 12 
11 48 76 69 
i2 53 77 69 
13 64 75 66 10 
14 61 66 66 52 
15 61 85 72 10 
16 65 79 79 01 
17 66 84 76 
18 65 79 72 
19 59 76 72 
20 68 81 69 35 
21 54 60 56 14 
22 65 62 61 8 
23 54 67 | 63 
24 51.| 69 65 
25 50 77 72 
26 | 56 79 76 
27 63 3 70 39 
28 61 80 65 36* 
29 | 61 72 67 
30 58 80 72 





Between 5 & 7, A.M. 1678 is the number of degrees 
of the T hermometer during the month. 
1678--29=57-+. Between 5 and 7, A.M. 
2181-+-30— 72+ At Noon. 
2028--30—67-+ At Sunset, 
“796-3 — =65-+- Average. 
Quantity of Rain that fell,...........cceeceee: 4.68 
*On the 28th, .36 of dissolved Hail with a small quan- 


Difference of temperature between the mornings and | tity of Rain. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, | less way into it, continued to support him under every 
Jonx,1830.-KEPT AT CHILISQUAQUE, BY J.P.sANDERSON. | PTivation, difficulty and danger incident to the settle- 









































ne ne, | ment of a new country. His zeal in the cause of free- 
z Sarena. Thermometer tmosp. Variations | dom was unwavering. Of this fact, the following will 
#1 9 12 3 19119131 ax | serve as an illustration.—In one of the alarms occasion- 
zs eros oe P-M+ | ed by the approach of the enemy to the town of Erie, 
am aa | during the late war, like the patriarch of old, he mus- 
: = : z= 7 e 3 n . a rang ey | tered a strong band of his own household, consisting of 
3129 5429 6129 6|66| 70175 Senos ce his four sons and two or three grandsons, put himself at 
4 99 4129 4129 4165166/66|R a, ate Y aoe head, and thus armed and equipped, marched to 
5129 4129 4129 41681741781 Clear |Sunshn | ™°* the expected foe. Crawford Messenger. 
6 : eile ; 
0 : The following description of one of the most inter- 
: = 99 : = : > 3 7 ee. : ag esting excursions in our state, as well as one of the most 
9| 29 3| 29 3|,29 3| 60 | 66 | 67 Clou a a important and costly cf our works of improvement, is 
10129 3/29 4] 29 4| 62167169! Clear’ |Clear ~ ae ofaneminent citizen and distinguished 
11} 29 7 | 29 7) 209 7165) 71) 76) Clear |Clear | 4 TRIP ON THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CA- 
12} 29 7| 29 6| 29 6/71) 76/76} Clear | Cloudy NAL TO CARBONDALE 
13 Rain , : 
; New York, August 2d, 1830. 
2 & 
_ 4 : ri : = ; md e a ee mes Mr. Croswell—I perceive by the paper, that a pack- 
16] 29 3129 3| 29 3/711 79] 89 pain y S ae et boat commences this day, to run regularly for the 
17} 29 4129 4] 29 4176] 80] 83| Cloud hed , | sveminine of the season, on the Delaware and Hudson 
18} 29 5/29 5129 5168] 72/781 cl eg ao canal. Among the pleasant and healthy tours that are 
19| 29 6| 29 6| 29 5| 68] 73| 78 eieie aac now sought after, | would strongly recommend a trip 
20 _— oe Y | onthat canal. it leads from Bolton, on the waters of 
at the Hudson and Kingston Landing; to Carbondale on 
- a : = = : = c ~ rn a the Lackawanna, which falls into the Susquehanna. 1 
3129 4129 5| 29 5| 62] 69| 79 a y ee | had the satisfaction not long since to visit that country 
24 99 6129 6| 29 61611 70 75 fiend aa | and I was delighted with the beauty and grandeur of 
25 95 6129 6| 29 6| 64 73 id eee’ fie — scenery, and the noble exhibition of skill, enter- 
961 29 5129 5129 5173176] 31 mnie niece prize and rising prosperity, which were displayed 
97 9 oo throughout the course of that excursion. 
: This great canal, though seated in the heart of the 
a = : | = : = : - T 7 rag al state, seems to be almost unknown to the mass of our 
301 29 4 | 29 4199 4] 792 78 80 Clear ie | tourists. Its character, execution and utility, richly 
5 vs pees eat hiss! — | merita better acquaintance. It commences at Eddyville, 





| two miles above Kingston Landing, and we ascenda 
ROBERT F. RANDOLPH. | south west course along the romantic valley of the Ron- 

Died at his farm, near Meadville, on the 16thinst., dout, and through a rich agricultural country in Ulster 
Robert F. Randolph, in the 89th year of his age. The | county, which has been settled and cultivated for a- 
deceased was born in Woodbridge township, Essex | bove acentury. The Shawangunk range of mountains 
county, N. J. He married when young and in 1771 re- | hangs on our left; and we attain a summit level at Phi- 
moved to Northampton co. (Pa.) where he resided two } lips or Lock Port, 35 miles from the commencement of 
years; from whence he removed to Northumberland | the canal, after having passed through 54 lift-locks, ex- 
county, then on the frontier of this state, there being | tremely well made of hammered stone laid in hydraulic 
hardly a white inhabitant above the spot where North-! cement. The elevation here is 535 feet above tide 
umberland now stands, where he resided until the year | water at Bolton, and the canal on this summit level of 16 
1776, when hostilities commenced upon the citizens of | miles, is fed principally by the abundant waters of the 
the county, and they were driven from their homes by | Neversink,over which river the canal passes in a stone 


the savages; he with his family fled to Bucks county but 


returned to his residence the same year. He then join- | 


ed the regiment commanded by Col. William Cook, 
and was with them in the memorable battle of German- 
town. Shortly after his return from the army, the 
county of Northumberland by one desolating sweep, 
was cut off and its inhabitants drove by the cruel and 
unrelenting hand of the savages. Finding no prospect 
of peace or safety for his family he returned to his na- 
tive state, where they would be at least secure from the 
terrors of the scalping knife; he then re-entered the 
army of the United States, in which capacity he served 
until the close of the war. 

When peace was restored, he returned in 1783 to 


| aqueduct of 324 feet in length; and descends through 
six locks to Port Jervis, at the junction of the Never- 
sink and Delaware rivers, and 59 miles frrom the land- 
ing. The canal here changes its course to the north- 
west, and ascends the left bank of the majestic Dela- 
| ware, through a mountainous and wild region, to the 
mouth of the Laxawaxen, at the distance of 22 miles 
from Port Jervis. In this short course the canal is most- 
ly fed by the large stream of the Mongauss, which it 
crosses, and in several places and for considerable dis- 
tances, it is raised from the edge of the bed of the Dela 

ware, upon walls of neat and excellent masonry, and 
| winds along in the most bold and picturesque style, un- 
| der the lofty and perpendicular sides of the mountains. 








Northumberland county, and settled on Shamokin | Th€ Neversink, the Mongauss, the Lackawaxen, and 
creek, where he continued to reside until 1789, when | the[Delaware were all swollen by the heavy rains when I 
he with his family emigrated to this county, at that | visited the canal, and they served not only to test the 
time one entire wilderness, and on the sixth of July the | solidity of the work, and the judgment with which it 
same year arrived on French creek, near where the | was planted, but to add greatly to the magnificence of 
village of Meadville now stands, and settled on the farm | the scenery. 


upon which till his death he has ever since resided. — | 


When he made bis selection and took possession, there 
were none to dispute his right but the tawny sons of the 
forest, from whose pitiless hands he had much to fear. 
But that spirit of enterprise, with an honest view of pro- 


At the mouth of the Lackawaxen we crossed the Dela- 
| ware upon the waters of a dam thrown across it, and «n- 
tered the state of Pennsylvania, and ascended the Lack- 
awaxen, through a mountainous region the farther dis- 
tance of 25 miles to Honesdale, where the canal termi- 


curing a permanent home for himself and family which | nates. This new, rising and beautiful village, is situa- 
had induced hiin to the wilderness and cheered his path- | ted at the junction of the Lackawaxen and Dyberry 
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streams, and is so named out ef respect to Philip Hone, Grrtryspune, Jury 27. 
Esq. of New York, who has richly merited the honor by | Warm Weather.—The mercury in our Thermome- 
his early, constant and most efficient patronage of the | ter has risen above 90 degrees every day since Satur- 
great enterprize of the canal. day the 17th inst. The highest, 95 degrees, was about 
The village is upwards of 1000 feet above tide water | 34 o’clock, on Thursday last. 
at Bolton, and at the distance of 103 miles according to 
the course of the canal, There are 103 lift and two Cotumaia, Jury 29. 
guard-locks in that distance, and the supervision of the | On Saturday last, in the south part of this town, the 
locks and canal, by means of agents or overseers in the | thermometer stood at 94°, in a place effectually shaded 
service of the company, and who have short sections of | throughout the day from the rays of the sun. This is 4 
the canal allotted to each, appeared to me to be vigilant, | degrees higher than the same thermometer had been 
judicious and economical. The canal and locks, by | for the last seven years. 
means of incessant attention, are sure to be keptin a 


sound state and in the utmost order. The plan and exe- | State of the Thermometer, kept in the hall of a house 








cution of the canal are equally calculated to strike the on Bank st. Wilkesbarre. 
observer with surprise and admiration, He cannot but 10 o’clock, a. m. 5 o’clock, Pp. m. 
be deeply impressed, when he considers the enterpri- | July 12 68 
sing and gigantic nature of the undertaking, the diffi- 1 70 74 
culties which the company had to encounter, and the 14 70 74 
complete success with which those difficulties have 15 72 82 
been surmounted. This is the effort of a private com- 16 76 84 
pany; and when we reflect on the nature of the ground, 17 78 88 
and the character and style of the work, we can hardly 18 7 86 
fail to pesrannee ita more enterprising achievement than 19 80 88 
that of the Erie Canal, I hope and trust it may be equal- 20 84 89 
ly successful. We found the most busy activity on the 21 84 89 
canal, and it was enlivened throughout its course by 22 82 78 
canal boats, (of which there were upwards of 150) em- 23 76 82 
ployed in transporting coal down to the Hudson. 24 82 87 

At Honesdale a new and curious scene opens. Here 25 82 86 
the rail-way commences, an it ascends to a summit 26 84 88 
level of perhaps 850 feet on its way to Carbondale, a 27 82 86 
distance of 16 miles and upwards. It terminates in the 28 80 76 
coal beds on the waters of the Lackawanna, at the thri- 29 74 


ving village of Carbondale. The rail way, is built of 
timber, with iron slates fastened to the timber rails with Devil Fish—A very large individual of this species, 
screws, and in ascending the elevations and levels, the | the Devil Fish (Raja Glorba) was taken in Delaware 
coal cars are drawn up and let down by means of five | Bay, near the Lighthouse on Cape May on Saturday 
stationary steam-engines, and three self-acting or gravi- | afternoon last. It was harpooned near the shore but 
tating engines moving without steam. Nothing will | broke loose; however, having returned to shallow water, 





more astonish and delight a person not familiar with | it was a second time harpooned and secured. It was 
such things, than a ride on this rail-way in one of the | about nineteen feet in breadth and about twelve feet in 
cars. A single horse will draw 16 loaded cars in most | length from head to tail—weight supposed considera- 
places, and in one part of the distance for five miles the | bly to exceed a ton. 
descent is sufficient to move the loaded cars by their | 








own weight. A line of ten or a dozen loaded cars, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
moving with any degree of velocity that may be requi- July 31st, 1830. 
red, and with their speed perfectly under the command |_ At the annual Commencement held this day, the fol- 
of the guide or pilot, is a very interesting spectacle. | lowing degrees were conferred by the Rev. Wm. T. 


I don’t pretend to skill or science on the subject of | Delancy, D. D. Provost, with appropriate ceremonies. 
canals, rail-ways and anthracite coal. I speak only of | The degree of Bachelor of Arts on James Clark, John 
what I saw and of the impressions which were made | Fries Frazier, Theophs. A. Wylie, William P. Jobnson, 
upon my mind. It appears to me that all persons of | Joseph R. Fry, Horn R. Kneass, Richard A Gilpin, and 
taste and patrons of merit, whose feelings are capable | Wm. D. Baker. 
of elevation in the presence of grand natural scenery, | The degree of Master of Arts on Charles F. Shaffer, 
and whose patriotism can be kindled by the accumula- | Robert Dunlap, Benjamin Phillips, Edward Hallowell, 
ted displays of their country’s prosperity, would be Thomas C. Cadwallader, Wm. T. Goldsborough, Geo. 
glad of an opportunity to see these beauties of nature | W. Morris, Frederick Beasly, Theodore Dewees, Sa- 
and triumphs of art to which I have alluded. /muel F. Dubois, Roland Evans, Joseph Fisher, Wm. 

een Jno. W. Pugh, Wm. Keith, and Wm. H. 
aie al Klapp. 
we aan oe Mr. ‘Witham hrs ae set enterprising | ‘The degree of Doctor of Medicine on Samuel Roane, 
citizen of Harrisburg contemplates establishing a line of | of Virginia, and Wm. Dunn, of North Carolina. 
Canal Boats between Philadelphia and this place to car-| ‘The honorary degree of Master of Ars, on the Rev. 
ry freight; to be connected with a similar line between | -wm. C. Mead 
Blairsville and Pittsburg.—The land carriage betaveen| ‘Phe degree « alas . 

‘ es ; | ie degree of Doctor of Divinity onthe Rev. Richard 
this place and Blairsville is buta little upwards of 100 | Sharp Mason, President ve oma College, N. Y. and 
miles; and is now the only interruption to a complete the Rev. James Horner, of Dublin. 
water communication between Philadelphia and the 

id . > JAMES C. BIDDLE, 

Obio river at Pittsburg.—Lewisfown paper. Secretary of the Trustees of the University of Pa. 

Trade of the Schuylkill.—Twenty-four vessels were | _ Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F 
yesterday loading at the different wharves on the iL PERE Ro. 59 Locust Street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
Schuylkill with coal, three others finished their loading | as sant of ar tubs nae ead tenets oe ne Say ry 

’ " i . x ‘ é . re, subsermptiens wi re 
cours Sean os Whar, three of thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per sounke, payable 
> 


annually by subseribers residing in or near the city, or where 
200 tons each, and one of 60. here is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 

















